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A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF JEWisH LiFe AND THOUGHT as part of its basic 
policy “to stimulate an informed awareness of Jewish affairs, encourage Jewish 
scholarship and adequate opportunities for Jewish education, and generally 
foster the affirmation of Jewish religious, cultural, and historic identity.” 

Conceived as a free and non-partisan organ, this journal is dedicated to the 
creative discussion and exposition of the moral, religious, and philosophical 
concepts of Judaism and their relevance to the problems of modern society. 

The Board of Editors, composed of distinguished scholars and thinkers drawn 
from every segment of Jewish life, is vested with full authority and respon- 
sibility for the contents of this Journal. Views and opinions expressed in the 
articles and reviews are those of the contributors and do not necessarily reflect 
the position of the American Jewish Congress, which is sponsoring the 
publication of this Journal as a service to the American Jewish community 
and to all who seek to understand the nature of the Jewish tradition and its 
modern significance. 


AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


I" INCREASING measure, modern men are turning again to the quest for a 

world-view on the issues that are timeless — the meaning of life, the chal- 
lenge of death, the purpose of suffering, the significance of the individual, his 
relation to society, and the goal of history. In order to advance this enterprise 
of spiritual discovery of our time this Journal has been projected. It will be 
primarily concerned with the philosophy, ethics, and religion of Judaism as 
a factor in the contemporary world... 

We are committed to the proposition that Judaism has positive value today 
for Jews and for the world...At the same time, we dissociate ourselves from 
the dangerous tendency toward the hardening of party lines on the contempo- 
rary Jewish scene. ..The members of the Board of Editors, like their associates 
among the Contributing Editors, belong to every school of Jewish life or to 
none. The trends popularly referred to as Orthodoxy, Conservatism, Reform, 
Reconstructionism, as well as others that as yet have no specific names, have 
their advocates among us, though-no institution or movement is officially 
represented...Undoubtedly, our différences will find expression in these 
pages, but we shall be at one in opposing the dogmatism which takes for 
granted that one’s own particular standpoint has a monopoly on truth and 
the authoritarianism which would suppress any contrary point of view. 

Jupaism will be dedicated to the quest for truth in the spirit of freedom. 
Our columns will be open to anyone who has something significant to say 
and the ability to say it well. New and unconventional interpretations, what- 
ever their standpoint, will be welcomed from every source, for we share the 
conviction of the Talmud that “Both these and the others are the words of 
the living God.” — From the introductory article by Robert Gordis, “Toward 
a Renascence of Judaism” in Vol. I, No. 1. 














HAYIM GREENBERG—A MEMORIAL TRIBUTE 


ROBERT GORDIS 


_ the tragic passing of Hayim Greenberg the Jewish people has lost one of its 
noblest sons and contemporary Zionism one of its greatest exponents. Oply one 
dimension in life was denied him, length of days. With the other two, he was abundantly 
endowed—an extraordinary breadth in his sympathies and interests, and a rare depth of 
insight into the spirit of his people and of mankind and the crises affecting them both. 

In an age of divisive loyalties and extreme specialization, he symbolized integrity in 
its original and most authentic sense, the quest for wholeness, for inclusiveness, for har- 
mony, both intellectual and moral. His far-ranging interests led him to treat of such 
varied themes as American political and social issues, the challenge of communism, 
problems in Zionism, the nature of the Jewish tradition, the content of Christian theology, 
and the life and message of such Oriental teachers as Gandhi and Kagawa. 

The ancient Biblical injunction tamim tiyheh im hashem elohekha, “Thou shall be whole 
with the Lord thy God,” was reflected also in his active career of service. His roots lay 
deep among amcha, the humble folk of the Jewish people. He naturally gravitated to 
Labor Zionism, in which he found an avenue for expressing his social idealism and his 
yearning for national dignity and redemption. But he was never the mere advocate of a 
party-line, either within Zionism or without. Because of his wide and ever-growing 
knowledge of Judaism and out of the deep recesses of his own soul, he developed, long 
before the pro-religious Stammung of our day made itself felt, a unique sympathy for Jewish 
tradition, as embodied both in its world-view and its way of life. Our generation knew 
few wiser and more understanding interpreters of hamoar shebayahadut—‘‘the inner light 
of Judaism” than Hayim Greenberg. 

His luminous style, clear yet profound, warm yet urbane, stamped every occasional 
piece he wrote with distinction. Like the essays of Ahad Ha’am, his writings, when as- 
sembled, will prove to be of far more permanent value than many larger and more pre- 
tentious works. Like Theodor Herzl, he might well have said, in spite of the untold harass- 
ments of a career of public service, that Zionism was the Sabbath of his life. For in Zionism 
the basic ideals by which he lived, his passion for righteousness and social justice, his 
compassion and love for his people, and his life-long quest for the Living God, were all 
blended into one triumphant unity. 

At the last Zionist Congress in Jerusalem he emerged as the most articulate intellectual 
representative of all wings in American Zionism. Beyond all others, he proved capable 
of presenting and interpreting to his Israeli comrades the standpoint of American Jewry 
on the basic question of the relationship of Israel and the Diaspora. He succeeded in re- 
taining their respect for his position even when they could not give their assent. 

In the blending of integrity and sensitivity, Hayim Greenberg exemplified the Jewish 
ideal of a gentleman, tokho kebharo, whose innermost spirit was reflected in his outer 
demeanor. He was characterized by true humility, a just perception of his place in the 
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scheme of things and an innate respect for the personality of other men, for their view- 
points and interests, even for their prejudices. What he said and achieved and above all, 
what he was, will remain part of the permanent legacy of his people, whom he loved with 
wisdom and with tenderness. 

When Judaism was first projected as a Journal of Jewish life and thought, Hayim 
Greenberg at once came to mind as an ideal member of its Board of Editors. With grace 
and alacrity he accepted the invitation to serve on its Board and thus helped create this 
forum for representative thinking in the fields of Jewish philosophy, religion and ethics. 
Our Journal is only one of a score of cultural and communal causes that will sorely miss 
the presence of this scholar and thinker. We shall strive to retain the breadth of view and 
to achieve the depth of understanding that characterized Hayim Greenberg. <ikhrono 


libhrakhah! 





Fear not the sentence of death; 

Remember them that have been before thee, and that come after: 
This is the sentence from the Lord over all flesh. 

Death is better than a bitter life, 

And eternal rest than a continual sickness; 

Whoso feareth the Lord, it shall go well with him at the last, 
And in the day of his death he shall be blessed. 

For it is an easy thing in the sight of the Lord 

To reward a man in the day of death according to his ways. 
Have regard to thy name; 

For it continueth with thee longer than a thousand treasures of gold. 
A good life hath its number of days; 

But a good name continueth forever. 

The wise man shall inherit confidence among his people, 
And his name shall live forever. 

These indeed were men of mercy, 

Whose righteous deeds have not been forgotten. 

Their seed shall remain forever, 

And their glory shall not be blotted out. 

Their bodies were buried in peace 

And their name liveth to all generations. 

People will declare their wisdom, 

And the congregation tolleth out their praise. 


(From the Wisdom of Ben Sira) 





THE NATURE OF MAN IN THE 


JUDEO-CHRISTIAN TRADITION 


ROBERT GORDIS 


HE CONCEPT of a common Judeo- 

Christian tradition, which empha- 
sizes the similarity of outlook in both 
religions has been warmly debated in 
recent years. It is not astonishing that the 
issue has remained largely inconclusive, 
for both sides have been able to adduce 
substantial evidence to buttress their 
views. 

In favor of the validity of the position 
that affirms a common Judeo-Christian 
tradition is the weighty fact that both re- 
ligions share the same sacred history, 
which extends for two millenia from 
Abraham to the closing days of the Sec 
ond Temple and both revere the same 
sacred Scriptures, from Genesis to Chron- 
icles. The Bible and the history it en- 
shrines serve as the source of many basic 
attitudes on God, man and the universe. 
Moreover, both religions in their classic 
forms derive many additional elements of 
their world-view which are not to be 
found in the text of the Bible, from the 
various currents of post-exilic Judaism, 

‘Cf. for example, Paul Tillich in Judaism, Vol. 
1, 1952, pp. 106-109, and the rejoinder of B. 
Heller ibid, Vol. 1, 1952, pp. 259-261. For olde 
discussions, contrast S. S. Cohon—H. J. Hall, 
Judaism and Christianity Compare Notes and T. 
Weiss-Rosmarin, Judaism and Christianity — The 


Difference. 


eeee ~~ > 





Rosert Gorpis, rabbi at Rockaway Park, New 
York, is associate professor of biblical exegesis at 
the Jewish Theological Seminary and lecturer in 
religion at Columbia University. 


which find expression either in Rabbini 
literature or in the Apocrypha, or in 
both.? It is captious either to ignore these 
facts or to deny the conclusion that they 
make for a substantial element of sim- 


ilarity in both traditions. 


On the other hand, the identity of 


background shared by 


Judaism and 
Christianity, often serves to obscure the 
far-reaching variations that have de 
veloped in the treatment of the same 
sources. Truth, Renan reminds us, lies 
in the nuances. Given subtle differences 
in emphasis and timbre and a new in- 
dividuality emerges. The Hebrew Scrip 
tures, to be sure, are sacred to Christian 
ity as well as to Judaism. But while Juda 
ism accords primacy to the Torah ove 
the Prophets, Christianity stresses the 
Prophets, while practically discarding the 
Law. As a result, the Prophets are read 
and evaluated differently in both tradi- 
tions. 


Even more significantly, two divergent 
religious viewpoints have emerged with 
regard to the Torah. One which regards 
the Halacha as the royal highway to God, 
the other which sees in the Law a barrier 
to the spirit seeking the Divine Presence. 
Reduce the importance of loyalty to the 
law in Judaism as you will, and stress its 
value in Christianity, and yet a substan- 
tial margin of difference will remain. 

“Cf. R. H. Pfeiffer, History of New Testament 


Times with an Introduction to the Apoc rypha 
New York 1949). 
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Even where both traditions accept the 
validity of a given passage, the varying 
stress accorded it often becomes signif- 
icant. In Judaism, the Shema, the affirma- 
tion of the Unity of God which precedes 
the commandment to love Him (Deut. 
6:4 ff.) holds a central place. Jesus as a 
professing Jew assigned to it the same 
importance. According to Mark (12:28- 
$4), he quoted it when answering the 
question as to which is the greatest com- 
mandment. The Shema holds no such 
central position in Christianity, and in 
the version of Matthew (22:35—40), Jesus’ 
reply to the same question does not in- 
clude it.’ 

Conversely, traditional Christianity has 
always made much of the seventh chapter 
of Isaiah in which it found a prophecy of 
the Virgin Birth of the Saviour seven 
centuries later. That a palpable error in 
translation underlies this view of the pas- 
sage has long been recognized by virtual- 
ly all Christian scholars. But this fact has 
little affected the use of this verse in 
contemporary Christian life. The new 
Standard Revised Version now correctly 
renders the Hebrew 
“young woman”, 


word almah as 
On this score, it has 
been vigorously attacked by several 
Fundamentalist groups as undermining 
the dogmatic basis of Christianity and 
newspaper reports have it that the book 
has actually been burnt in North Caro- 
lina. Similarly, the fifty-third chapter of 
Isaiah, which depicts the Suffering Serv- 
ant of the Lord has been regarded as a 
prophecy of the career of Jesus and has 
therefore played an incalculable role in 
Christian thought. On the other hand, 





*This is in accordance with the general im- 
pression that the Gospel of Mark is more Jewish 
than that of Matthew, which has been more in 
fluenced by Greek and other pagan ideas. For 
another instance, see the Jesus logion on divorce 
(Mat. 19:1-12; Mark 10:1-13). In Matthew an 
encomium on celibacy occurs (19:10-12) which is 
lacking in Mark. 


Jewish commentators, like many Chris 
tian exegetes, have interpreted it as a por- 
trait of the function of the people of 
Israel as God’s witness in a pagan world. 
In sum, both these passages in /saiah have 
never attained any central importance in 
Judaism. Neither chapter serves as a 
Haftarah, or prophetic reading in the 
Synagogue liturgy at any time during 
the year. 

Nor are the differences between Juda 
ism and Christianity limited to proof 
texts. The early Christian Church, to be 
sure, took over the body of Jewish ideas 
and the bulk of Jewish practices that were 
current in first century Jewish Palestine. 
This legacy, however, was subjected to a 
very complex process. The ritual prac- 
tices were largely surrendered in ac- 
cordance with the depreciation of the 
Law preached by Paul. This procedure 
gained momentum as Gentile Christians 
began to predominate over the Judeo 
Christians in the ranks of the new 
Church. With regard to the idea-content 
taken over from Judaism, there were 
elements that Christianity accepted, but 
many that it modified, others that it dis 
carded or overlooked, and still others 
that it reinterpreted or replaced entire 
ly. It is unfair to the individuality of 
both traditions to ignore this complex 
process of transformation. Such Christian 
doctrines as the Fall of Man, original sin, 
the superiority of asceticism, and vicari- 
ous atonement, are to be sure, slightly 
adumbrated in Judaism and some few 
passages may be adduced to support them 
from Jewish sources. But the student who 
is truly at home in Judaism recognizes 
that they are not in the mainstream of 
the tradition, being secondary in char- 
acter. Very often, they are characteristic 
of minor, “splinter” sects, rather than 
of Pharisaic or normative Judaism. 

In sum, the concept of a Judeo-Chris- 
tian tradition has a substantial measure 
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of validity. But it is needful to recall the 
many differences, as well as the similar- 
ities underlying the two components in 
order to do justice to both. This recog- 
nition is necessary, not only for the sake 
of the truth, but for more practical rea- 
sons as well. In many areas of confusion 
and tension in the modern world, Juda- 
ism has significant insights of its own to 
offer, which are not paralleled in Chris- 
tianity. Though universal in goal, Juda- 
ism is an ethnic religion, being rooted 
in a particular people. The Hebrew 
prophets have accordingly elaborated an 
attitude toward the thorny problems of 
national loyalty within the context of in- 
ternational which 
Christianity ignored, since it claimed to 
be supra-national. If another instance 
may be cited, Rabbinic Judaism, which 
did not doubx its own truth, found itself 
a minority faith in a complex world. The 
Talmud sought to reconcile the unique- 
ness of Judaism with the existence of 
multiple faiths many of which pos- 
sessed elements of great value. Accord- 
ingly, it elaborated the doctrine of the 
Noahide Laws as a basis for world com 
munity, with 


relations, an area 


provision for religious 
divergences. As a theory of religious 
tolerance, it can still serve our age as 
well.* 


II 


Another area of crucial importance 
where Judaism has a valuable point of 
view, which is far from identical with 
that of traditional Christianity, is in its 
approach to human nature. Because the 
traditional Christian doctrine draws up- 
on Biblical passages, the impression is 
general that both religions share the same 
basic viewpoint. This is far from being 
the case. It is important to set forth the 
two conceptions of the nature of men in 
~ 4C£. the writer’s study “The Vision of Micah” 


in “Great Expressions of Human Rights (New 
York, 1950), pp. Lf. 


Christianity and Judaism for upon them 
rests much of their attitude toward sex 
and family relationships. And these con- 
tinue to influence, even when they do 
not determine, the life of modern society. 

At the very outset, it must be empha- 
sized that normative Judaism never main- 
tained the view that man’s nature is in- 
nately evil. Nor did it seek to buttress it 
by the teaching that Adam’s sin of dis- 
obedience in the Garden of Eden placed 
a hereditary and unavoidable taint upon 
all his descendants. No such idea is ex- 
pressed or implied anywhere in the He- 
brew Bible. Thus the sin of Cain, like 
Lamech’s exploits (Gen. 4:23) or the 
building of the Tower of Babel is not 
attributed to Adam’s Fall in the Garden 
of Eden. On the contrary, the basic He- 
brew standpoint is expressed in the ad- 
monition to Cain that sin always lies in 
wait for man, but that he can rule over 
it (Gen. 4:7). 

In the two centuries preceding the 
Christian era, some small and unimpor- 
tant Jewish sects apparently maintained 
the idea that Adam’s sin gave his descend- 
ants an innate propensity to evil. But 
even in the Apocryphal and Pseudepi- 
graphical literature which emanates large- 
ly from these circles, the doctrine is only 
slightly adumbrated.® 

Thus some passages in I Enoch attrib- 
ute man’s propensity to sin to the machi- 
nations of Satan, but other sections in 
the same book deny that sin is man’s in- 
heritance from Adam and therefore un- 
avoidable. The Wisdom of Solomon at- 
tributes the coming of death to Satan, 
but has no view of man’s innate corrup- 
tion (2:24). 


*On the entire subject, see G. F. Moore Juda 
ism (New York), Vol. I, pp. 474-480, and the 
lucid and comprehensive study by S. §. Cohon 
“Original Sin” in the Hebrew Union College 
Annual, Vol. 21, 1948, pp. 275-330. 

*For the former cf. 1 Enoch 54:6; 69:5:8:1ff; 
9:8:10:8); for the latter, 9:14; 98:4). 
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Only in the Hellenistic Book of the 
Secrets of Enoch does Plato’s doctrine of 
the purity of the soul and the corrup- 
tibility of the body make its appearance, 
serving as the basis for the idea that sin- 
The dor 
trine of the Fall of Adam emerges full 
blown in the /V Ezra,’ the author of 


fulness is inevitable for man. 


which witnessed the catastrophe of the 
Destruction of 1 emple in 70 C.E.: 


O thou Adam, what hast thou done? 
For though it was thou that sinned, 
The Fall was not thine alone 


fut ours also who are thy descendants. 


This theological expression of hope 
lessness which emerged in time of over 
powering disaster has its exact analogue 
in our age of anxiety and despair. Witness 
the current popularity of “crisis-theology”’ 
and the revival of Paulinianism in Chris 
tian Neo-Orthodoxy and among its Jew 
ish dise iples. 

On the other hand, the contemporary 
book J/ Baruch opposes the view ol J] 
Ezra energetically and gives superb ex 
pression to what was and has remained 


the basic Jewish viewpoint 


Adam is therefore not the cause, save 
for his own soul, 

But each of us has been the Adam olf 
his own soul.® 


In the Gospels also, which have marked 
affinities with the groups that produced 
the Pseudepigraphical literature, the idea 
that the human race has been corrupted 
irremediably by Adam’s sin finds no ex- 
pression. It appears only in the Epistles 
of Paul, who makes it the cornerstone of 
his theology. 

From this point forward, the Fall of 
Man remained fundamental to Christian 


‘Cf. the Book of the Secrets of Enoch (30:15f.) 
IV Ezra, 7:116—131; 9:32-—37). 

“Cf. J. Baruch 54:15, 19; 56:6 

*Cf. Romans 5:12 ff; 7:17; 1 Cor. Chap. 15; 
also II Cor. 11:3 


theology. The doctrine was given its ex- 
treme form by Augustine, whose outlook 
was influenced by his background in 
Manicheanism which regarded man as 
the creation of the devil and human pro- 
creation as evil. Augustine found in the 
Fall of Adam the basis for his overwhelm- 
ing feeling of extreme human depravity, 
for his sense of absolute dependence up- 
on God's free grace, which was his sole 
anchor, and for his conception of sexual 
relations as sinful. “The act of generation 

is sin itself and determines the trans 
mission ipso facto of the sin to the new 
creature.” The objections of Pelagius to 
\ugustine’s views were ruled out by the 
Church as heretical. Medieval scholastics, 
like Acquinas, Duns Scotus and Abelard, 
tempered the rigor of Augustine's views 
in varying degree. The Council of Trent 
(1545-63) declared the view of Acquinas 
authoritative, according to which Adam's 
fall deprived man only of his original 
righteousness or superadded grace. None 
theless, the hereditary effect of Adam's 
sin persisted for his descendants. 

The Reformers, however, notably Lu 
ther and Calvin, reasserted those elements 
of Augustine's position which Catholic 
scholasticism had modified. They stressed 
the innate depravity of human nature 
and declared that sexual desire per se 
partook of the nature of sin.’° Thus, both 


“For Luther's view, cf. the Confession of Augs 
burg, written in 1520 by Melancthon as a pres 
entation of Luther's case before the Diet of 
Charles V, Article II of “Original Sin” reads as 
follows 

Chey teach that after the fall of Adam all men 
born according to nature, are born with sin 
that is, without the fear of God, without con 
fidence towards God and with concupiscence, 
and that this original disease or flaw is truly a 
sin, bringing condemnation and also eternal 
death to those who are not reborn through bap 
tism and the Holy Spirit 
hey condemn Pelagians and others who say 
that the original flaw is not a sin and who argue 
that man can be justified in God's sight by his 
own strength of reason, so as to lessen the glory 
of the merit and the benefits of Christ.’ 
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the schools in Protestantism, which main- 
tained the extreme form of the doctrine, 
and the Roman Catholic Church, which 
had modified its position, agreed in re- 
garding man’s nature as inherently cor- 
rupted by Adam’s sin. They diftered only 
with regard to the degree and nature of 
the injury wrought. With few exceptions 
they all looked upon sexual desire or con- 


cupiscence, as evil. 


[n contemporary Christian thought, 


these views have sustained philosophical 
and psychological re-interpretation, no- 
tably by Niebuhr and Tillich in America. 
It is the merit of these brilliant theolo- 
gians to have countered the easy melior- 
ism of much of liberal theology by calling 
attention to the deep-rooted character ol 


evil in human nature and the consequent 


dificulties that beset men’s efforts to 


achieve justice and freedom in society. 


However, several observations are in 
order, with regard to these modern re- 
interpretations of original sin. First, they 


can scarcely be regarded as dominant 


even today, among the rank and file of 
Christian believers, however influential 


they mav be in select intellectual circles. 


For Calvin, see his Christianae Religionis Insti 
tutio, Book II, Chap. L; 

.Therefore original sin is seen to be an 
hereditary depravity and corruption of our na 
ture, diffused into all parts of the soul. ..where 
fore those who have defined original sin as the 
lack of original righteousness with which we 
should have been endowed, no doubt, include, 
by implication, the whole fact of the matter, but 
they have not fully expressed the positive energy 
of this sin. For our nature is not merely bereft 
of good, but is so productive of every kind of 
evil that it cannot be inactive. Those who have 
called it concupiscence have used a word by no 
means wide of the mark; if it were added (and 
this is what many do not concede) that whatever 
is in man, from intellect to will, from the soul 
to the flesh, is all defiled and crammed with 
concupiscence; or, to sum it up briefly, that the 
whole man is in himself nothing but concupis 
cence - 

These statements are conveniently accessible in 
Henry Bettenson, Documents of the Christian 
Church (Oxford 1943), pp. 295-298-99. 


For most Christians the old concept pre- 
vails. Second, even the new view of the 
pre-destined and inevitable corruption of 
man’s nature may be used, as was the 
old doctrine, to blunt men’s sense of 
moral responsibility for their actions, and 
to persuade them to acquiesce in a cor- 
rupt and unjust order of society. Un- 
doubtedly, it has not been so interpreted 
by Tillich or Niebuhr, but such a conclu 
sion could well be drawn. Third, it sharp- 
ens the theological problem of the justice 
of God, who, it insists, first endows man, 
the ‘crown of creation” with a character 
basically evil and then holds him respon- 
sible for his sins. Finally, the genuine 
elements of value in this “realistic” re 
evaluation of human nature do not re 
quire the cardinal assumption underlying 
the doctrine, which is that Adam’s sin 
had a catastrophic effect upon all his 
descendants. The proof may be found in 
the outlook of Rabbinic Judaism. In its 
theory of “the two Yetzers’’, the good 
and the evil impulse, traditional Juda- 
ism recognized that evil was no super- 
ficial aspect of man’s nature, yet it did 
not go to the opposite extreme of over 
looking the equally basic character of 
the good in man. Thus it avoided either 
the glorification of the instincts or their 
denigration, by recognizing that they 
were the natural endowment of man and 
by that token the handiwork of God, and 
capable of serving the good. 

In turning from Christianity to Juda- 
ism, we find that the doctrine of original 
sin does find an echo in Rabbinic liter 
ature, principally in one passage. Rabbi 
Johanan declares that when the serpent 
cohabited with Eve, he brought polution 
(zuhama, lit. “foul odor’) upon her, 
which was transmitted to all her prog 
eny.'! In the Talmudic discussion evoked 
by this statement, the doctrine is quali 


“Cf. Abodah Zarah 22b: Shab. 145b—146a; Yeb 
103b. 
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fied by the idea that the Revelation at 
Sinai removed the taint from the Israel- 
ites and from all the proselytes who later 
accepted the Torah.'* This utterance of 
Rabbi Johanan is virtually isolated in 
Rabbinic literature. 

In general, Rabbinic thought with its 
strong ethical beat, sought to minimize 
the importance of the Fall. That the im- 
mediate effect of Adam’s aim was the ex- 
pulsion from the Garden and, conse- 
quently, the entrance of death into the 
world, was, of course, clear from the 
tiblical narrative. A Rabbinic statement 
accordingly declares: “If Adam had not 
sinned, men would not have been mor- 
tal."""3 Yet various efforts were made to 
by-pass even this obvious meaning of the 
Biblical remove from 
Adam the responsibility for death in the 
world. Rabbi Joshua ben Korha pointed 
out that the Angel of Death was created 
on the first day and Adam not until the 
sixth, so that death is a natural phe- 
nomenon for which Adam is not really 
accountable." 


narrative and 


Rabbi Ammi insists that “there is no 
death without sin and no suffering with- 
out iniquity’,’® thus reafhirming the 
prophetic teaching that each man is re- 
sponsible for his own actions and receives 
his deserts accordingly.’*® In this spirit, 
the Midrash tells that Adam grieved over 
the fact that his misdeed had brought 
death into the world, whereupon God con- 
soled him by promising to demonstrate 
that each man dies for his own sins by 
consulting the record. Hence it is writ- 
ten: “By the hand of every man will He 
seal.”"*7 Hama ben Hanina went so far as 
to maintain that Adam died because of 

=f. Shab. 146a. 

“Cf. Midrash Agada (ed. Buber) p. 15. 

“Cf. Midrash Tanhuma Vayesheb, sec. 4. 

“Shab, Sha. 

“Cf. e.g. Isa. 3:10f.; Jer. 31:28f; Ezek. chap. 18. 


"Cf. Job 37:7, and Yalkut Shimeoni, Job 922; 
Tanhuma, recension B, Bereshith, 29. 


the sins of some of his descendants, no- 
tably Hiram of Tyre and Nebuchadnezar 
of Babylon, who would claim to be 
gods.18 

In sum, it is clear that the doctrine of 
original sin, the theory that the sin of 
Adam placed a hereditary taint upon his 
descendants, while maintained in some 
limited circles, never became a basic doc- 
trine in Rabbinic theology.’® It is Rab- 
binic Judaism which is basic to all con- 
temporary schools of Jewish religious 
thought. 


III 


Even when it is conceded that the Fall 
of Man remains unimportant in Judaism, 
it is often maintained that the Bible it- 
self stigmatized human nature as es- 
sentially evil. Two Biblical passages are 
adduced as proot of this thesis. In Genesis 
(6:5) God declares during the period be 
fore the Flood, “And the Lord saw that 
the wickedness of man was great in the 
earth, and that every imagination of the 
thoughts of his heart was only evil con- 
tinually.’’2° After the Flood, we are told 
in Genesis (8:21): “And the Lord smelled 
the sweet savour; and the Lord said in 
His heart: ‘I will not again curse the 
ground any more for man’s sake; for the 
imagination of man’s heart is evil from 


his youth; neither will I again smite any 





“Cf. Genesis Rabba 9:5; Baba Batra 75b. 

“That the figure of Adam would exert con- 
siderable fascination upon later Jewish thought 
was natural. Cf. the monumental survey of the 
literature by L. Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews 
(Phila. 1913-25) Vol. 1, pp. 47-102; Vol. 5, pp. 
63-131. Nor is it conceivable that the Adam 
motif would leave no traces elsewhere in the 
Bible. We believe that Cohon (op. cit. pp. 282f.) 
errs in denying any Biblical allusions to Adam 
and in mimimizing the influence of the Paradise 
story during the Biblical period. This we hope to 
demonstrate in a projected study “Adam in the 
Bible.” Cf. Morganstern “The Mythological Back- 
ground of Psalm 82” in HUCA, Vol. 21, 1939, 
pp. 29-126; M.D. Cassut, Meadam Ad Noah, 
(Jerusalem, 5704) pp. 37 ff. 

”The closing phrase raq ra is better rendered 
“indeed evil.” 
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more everything living, as I have done.’ ” 
Invoking these two passages, many theolo 
gians have argued that the Bible regards 
the nature of man as innately evil. Thus 
George Foot Moore writes: “The Scrip 
ture unqualifiedly declares man’s native 
impulse to be evil’ basing himself on 
these two passages.*! 

This is the type of error which results 
from regarding the Bible as a collection 
of isolated theological proof-texts instead 
of recognizing it, in Ehrlich’s words as 
“a national literature upon a religious 
foundation.” The resulting misunder- 
standing is the penalty for petrifying lit 
erature into dogma. These verses can be 
made to do duty as a theological dogma 
only by reading them out of context and 
disregarding completely the emotional 
timbre and stylistic quality of the Biblical 
text. The clue to the meaning of these two 
passages is to be found in a third verse in 
the Pentateuch. Moses, who had ample 
opportunity to see the weaknesses of his 
people during the period of his leader 
ship, pleads with them to observe the 
Law after his death. For this purpose, he 
writes out a Song which he places before 
the children of Israel as an everlasting 
testimony. He then goes on to say (Deut. 
31:21): “Then it shall come to pass, when 
many evils and troubles come upon them, 
that this song shall testify before them as 
a witness; for it shall not be forgotten out 
of the mouths of their seed; for I know 
their imagination how they do even 
now,” before I have brought them into 
the land which I swore.” In all three pas- 
sages the Hebrew word yetzer occurs. 
Generally translated “imagination”, it is 
better rendered “impulse” or “nature.” 


Actually, all these verses do not set 
="Cf. Judaism, Vol. 1, p. 484. 

™The clause is an example of “anticipation” and 
is better rendered “for I know that their impulse 
is active even today, before | have brought them 
to the land I swore.” 


forth an official theory on human nature, 
but are expressions of powerfully felt 
emotional reactions. In the passage from 
Deuteronomy, Moses declares that he has 
written down the Song to testify against 
them, because he knows the weaker im- 
pulses to which they are prey even dur- 
ing his lifetime. Similarly, the first pas- 
sage in Genesis vividly describes God's 
indignation and regret at having created 
man, and then, with the exaggeration 
characteristic of strong feeling, explains 
that “the impulse of man’s heart is in 
deed evil.” The second passage in Genesis 
breathes the spirit of resignation. Recog 
nizing the limitations of human nature, 
God promises never to destroy the human 
race in its entirety; for perfection is not 
to be expected of man. Thus all three 
references to the nature of men as being 
“evil”, when read properly in context, 
are hyperboles under the stress of strong 
emotion, whether it be Moses’ sense of 
disappointment in his people or the Di 
vine indignation and resignation, with 
regard to His creatures. 

All they convey so graphically is the 
idea of man’s imperfection. This idea is 
repeated several times in the familia 
apothegm that “there is no man who 
liveth that sinneth not.”’?° The same truth 
emerges in the careers of such worthies as 
Abraham, David - 
none of whom is depicted as free from sin. 


Jacob, Moses and 

That the yetzer or nature of man is not 
inherently evil in the Bible is clear from 
the earliest extant post-Biblical discussion 
of the theme. Apocryphal writer, Ben 
Sira of the second century B.C.E. as 
Cohon rightly notes, conceives of it “in 
a neutral sense, containing the power to 


"Cf. I. Kings 8:46; Il Chr. 6:36. The same 
phrase is given a different nuance by Koheleth 
in Ecc. 7:20. Cf. Gordis, Koheleth— The Man 
And His World (New York, 1951) formulations 
of the idea of man’s moral imperfection. cf. Jer. 
17:9; Pr. 20:9; Job 4:18f; Ps. 51:7 (on the mean- 
ing of which see vv. II, 12). 
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do wrong or right, that is free will.’’*4 
Thus Ben Sira says: 
God created man from the beginning, 
And placed him in the hands of his 
yetzer. 
If thou so desirest, thou canst keep the 
commandment, 
And it is wisdom to do His good pleas- 
ure. 
(Ecclus. 15:11f.) 
And again: 
“He that keepeth the Law controlleth 
his natural tendency 
(Ecclus. 21:11). 
Chat man’s nature is neutral remained 
the dominant view of Rabbinic Judaism. 
Undoubtedly the juxtaposition of yetzer 
and ra, “impulse” and “evil,” in the 
siblical passages cited, helped to crystal 
lize the Rabbis’ conception of yetzer hara, 
or the “evil impulse,” especially since 
their realistic approach to human nature 
disclosed to them the depths of sin of 
which men were capable. But it is char 
acteristic of the balanced view of Rab 
binic Judaism that it did not on that ac 
count regard human nature as exhausted 
by the yetzer hara alone. By its side they 
placed the yetzer hatobh, the “good im 
pulse,” and stressed that the totality of 
man’s nature was the handiwork of God. 
Noting the two yods which the word 
vayyitzer “and He created man” is spelled 
in Genesis, 2:7 they add the comment: 
“God created both impulses, the good im- 
pulse and the evil impulse.’’*5 Moreover, 
every element of man’s nature, bar none, 
can be utilized for the service of God. 
Thus the Rabbis do not hesitate to inter- 
pret the great Commandment, “ “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart — with both thine impulses, the evil 
impulse and the good impulse.’ ’’*6 
The Rabbis recognized how often the 
“Op. cit. p. 285, 
=Cf. Berakhot 6la. 
“Cf. Berakhot 54a 


sexual impulse becomes a source of evil 
leading men to violate the dictates of 
reason and the canons of morality. They 
therefore often refer to sex as the “evil 
impulse”, but the term is often used 
neutrally, with no negative connotation, 
as many passages indicate. Long before 
modern psycho-analysis, Rabbinic Juda 
ism noted the central role of sex in civil 
ization, “Were it not for the sexual im 
pulse, (literally, the evil impulse) no man 
would build a house or marry a woman 
or engage in an occupation.”*? The role 
of the “evil impulse” in stimulating men 
to action and thus furthering progress is 
mirrored in another rabbinic epithet for 
it, “the leaven in the dough.” Like the 
unfavorable epithet “evil impulse”, this 
favorable term is at times used purely 
as a designation for the sexual procliv 
ities of men, neutrally or even untfavor 


ably.*8 


The attitude of traditional Judaism 
may therefore be summarized by saying 
that it denies that man’s nature eo ipso 
can be stigmatized as evil, whether as a 
result of Adam’s sin, because of any 
theoretic distinction between body and 
soul, or on any other ground. The judg- 
ment on Creation in Genesis 1:31: “And 
God saw all that He had made and be 
hold it was very good” was unflinchingly 
taken by the Rabbis to include even 
death itself.2® It therefore follows that 
man’s nature, all of which is the handi- 
work of God, is good, actually or po- 
tentially. Man’s misuse of any of his in- 
stincts or faculties constitutes his own 


sin, het, “missing the mark” for which 


™Bereshith Rabba, Chap. 9 

"Cf. Berakhot \7a: R. Alexander after he 
prayed would add, ‘O Master of the World, it is 
revealed and known unto Thee that it is our will 
to do Thy will, but what prevents us, is the 
leaven in the dough (i.e. the evil impulse) and the 
subjection of foreign powers.’ ” 

"Cf. Bereshith Rabba, Chap. 8 
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he should have aimed and which he could insists that like all other attributes of 


have reached. human nature, the sexual impulse can be 


fudaism always remains realistically utilized as an instrument for building 


aware of the profound danger inherent the world. Thus Judaism avoids the 
nan’s proclivity to evil, of which the _ 
— hich th Scylla of unbridled license characteristic 
sexual impulse is perhaps the most powe1 
" of modern paganism and the Charybdis 

ful manifestation, but by no means the 


of the denigration of sex to be found in 


only one. “Two impulses God created in 
; traditional Christianity. With this con 
His world, the impulse to idolatry 
ception of human nature as the founda- 
(abodah zarah) and to immorality (zen 
’ \ ‘ won has erecte : 
uth). The impulse to idolatry has already tion, Jewish traditic ted a con 
been uprooted, but the impulse to im cept of marriage and family relationships 
morality still remains. God said. “Who which can serve all men, because it gives 
ever can resist the second is considered as ungrudging justice to the physical nature 
though he resisted both.*® However, it of man, while striving constantly to en 
"CE Shir Hashirim Rabba Chap. 7 hance his spiritual potentialities, 





RESTORING EQUITY 


“Thou has restored equity” (Psalms 99:4). Rabbi Alexandri illuminated 
the verse by the following anecdote: Two donkey drivers, enemies, one of the 
other, were travelling on the road. One donkey, overburdened, fell beneath 
his load and his driver was unable to raise him up. The other driver passed 
on hardly giving his neighbor's plight a second glance. He had not gone far 
when he bethought himself of what is written in the Torah: “If you see the 
ass of a man who hates you lying helpless under its load, you must not 
abandon him, you must help him to release the animal” (Exodus 23:5). 
Whereupon he turned back and helped his neighbor reload the beast. The 
driver, his plight relieved, began to muse to himself. ‘““This fellow was really 
my friend and I did not know it.”” The work completed, the two men entered 
a nearby inn and ate and drank together. Who was responsible for the peace 
made between them? Was it not that they understood what is written in the 
Torah? This, Rabbi Alexandri concluded, is the meaning of the verse: 
“Thou has restored equity.” Yalkut Mishpatim 

















LETTER AND SPIRIT 


YIZHAK DAMIEL (Schweiger) 


N THE stormy controversy aroused in 
I the recent past around the question 
of the importation of non-kosher meat 
but scant attention has been given to at 
least two of the ideological aspects of the 
issues involved. Of these, one is readily 
reducible to the question of freedom of 
conscience and hence presents an open 
and shut case. 

The dominant labor party will in the 
future undoubtedly seek to extend its 
policy of establishing co-operatives and 
nationalizing various public enterprises. 
This very limitation of economic freedom 
dictates scrupulous regard for freedom of 
conscience. When an enterprise is trans- 
formed into a public institution, its 
operation must not disqualify a segment 
of the population by reason of the latter's 
observance of the dietary laws from avail- 
ing itself of all the services the institution 
offers. Certainly, to serve other than 
Kosher food in our public institutions, 
railroad stations, restaurants, co-opera- 
tive restaurants, etc., is to infringe the 
rights of the observant while simultane- 
ously upholding the freedom of con- 
science of the non-observant; surely a case 
of holding both ends of the stick. 

Our social idealism then must allow 
for the full exercise of the religious 
scruples of a segment of the community. 





YizHAK Damriev is a resident of Israel and a 
frequent contributor to Israeli publications on 
the contemporary problems of Jewish religion 
and education. The present essay originally ap- 
peared in Beterem and its English version was 
prepared by Rabbi Mordecai Waxman 


Since this element so deeply concerned 
with Kashrut constitutes an integral 
part of our national life, there is a moral 
obligation on our part to treat the prob 
lem on a basis other than that of grudg 
ing acceptance. Indeed, to this writer it 
would seem that our approach should be 
one of respect and regard for a practice 
which has for long centuries served as a 
hallmark of Jewish distinctiveness and as 
a basis for Jewish unity. 

This is not meant to imply that a tradi 
tion, ancient, and rooted in the people 
though it be, is necessarily a standard to 
which we are obligated to cling. I am 
here, after all, dealing only with one 
element of the tradition. But it should be 
noted that up to this point, at least, no 
one has contended that Kashrut is abhor 
rent to conscience. Moreover, it must be 
remembered that it is not merely a minor 
folkway we are considering, but rather a 
fundamental principal by which genera- 
tions lived and for which they were 
willing to sacrifice to the point of life it 
self. It therefore behooves us to seek 
graciously to integrate Kashrut into our 
national way of life here in Israel today. 

Nor ought we be disturbed by argu- 
ments advanced in the name of enlight- 
ened secular reason that there is no ra- 
tional basis for the practice of Kashrut 
and that it therefore has no place in our 
state in which the pattern of life should 
be built on enlightened, progressive and 
rational principles. Those who advance 
these contentions must first be prepared 
to show that adherence to strict reason 
dominates their whole pattern of living. 
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What rationale for example can they 
advance for the rite of circumcision, the 
induction of a child into the covenant 
of our Father Abraham? Here is a cere- 
mony which we all hold to be extremely 
important and which can scarcely be 
justified on purely rational grounds. Do 
we really maintain this ancient law olf 
Israel only because it is now regarded as 
a sensible hygienic measure? Are there 
not other reasons which have little to do 
with reason? This is not to argue that a 
tradition, merely because it is ancient 
and universal should not be subjected to 
the light of reason and analysis. But it is 
to assert that the mere lack of an accept- 
able rationale in our own terms does not 
justify a light hearted negation of a rule 
of life to which our people has clung 
throughout the generation. And if this 
be granted with regard to circumcision, 
can it be denied that Kashrut, in broad 
terms, if not in detail, has equally en- 
joyed a sacred role in the life pattern 
of the Jew from remote antiquity? The 
Bible’s testimony is unequivocal here. 


“Ye shall therefore keep all my statutes 
and all mine ordinances and do them that 
the land whither I bring you to dwell 
therein, vomit you not out. And ye shall 
not walk in the ways of the nations.. .! 
am the Lord your God, who has set you 
apart from the peoples. Ye shall therefore 
separate between the clean and the un- 
clean, and between the unclean fowl and 
the clean; and ye shall not make your 
souls detestable by beast, or by fowl 
and ye shall be holy unto me; for I the 
Lord am holy, and have set you apart 
from the people that ye shall be Mine, 
(Lev. 20).”” 

Nonetheless, one must admit that the 
whole matter of Kashrut, betrays the 
typically static approach of Orthodox 
Judaism to Judaism and to Jewish re- 
ligion. I, therefore, have proposed a dif- 
ferent over-all view of the Biblically 
grounded rules for living and of the obli- 
gations which this view imposes upon us. 


The precepts, the laws, and the prac- 
tices which the Bible enjoins must be 
evaluated from two points of view: their 
content and the spirit which informs 
them. From the point of view of content, 
it is quite clear that they are the products 
of the period and the environment in 
which they were developed. But when we 
examine the animating idea behind them, 
it becomes evident that, overtly or covert- 
ly, they were designed to undercut the 
social and ideological bases of the society 
in which they were developed. They were 
intended to draw the Jew away from the 
accepted values of the time to new and 
different conceptions of the world and 
the desirable way of life. This inevitably 
meant that some of these very laws and 
commandments would become anachron- 
isms, outgrown both as to matter and 
form. The examples abound in Biblical 
literature. 

Thus the Bible ordains “If thou buy a 

Hebrew servant, six years shall he serve; 
and in the seventh year he shall go out 
free for nothing.” (Exodus 21:2). Un- 
doubtedly, this law is grounded in a recog- 
nition of the institution of slavery and 
in the view that man is a chattel to be 
bought and sold. But the spirit of the 
ordinance, providing as it does for free- 
dom in the Sabbatical year is basically 
hostile to the institution. This is clearly 
indicated in the following passage. 
“It shall not seem hard to thee when thou 
lettest him go free from thee; for to the 
double of the hire of a hireling hath he 
served thee six years...and when thou 
lettest him go free from thee, thou shalt 
not let him go empty; thou shalt provide 
him liberally out of thy flock and out of 
thy threshing flour and out of thy wine 
press; of that wherewith the Lord thy 
God hath blessed thee thou shalt give 
unto him and thou shalt remember that 
thou wast a bondman in the land of 
Egypt, and the Lord thy God redeemed 
thee.” (Dt. 15;18, 13, 14, 15) 
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Is not the very spirit of this law cal- 
culated to disturb the conscience of man? 
Does it not sound a call to Israel to free 
itself from the entire environmental frame 
which is the basis of the law and thus 
ultimately to annul the necessity for such 
a law? 

Similarly, the Bible ordains: 

“When thou reapest thy harvest in thy 
field, and hast forgot a sheaf in the field, 
thou shalt not go back to fetch it; it shall 
be for the stranger, for the fatherless and 
for the widow.” (Dt. 24:21). “If thou lend 
money to any of my people, even to the 


poor with thee. ..thou shalt not lay up- 
on him interest.” (Ex. 22:24). 


~—— + oo 


These and similar Biblical ordinances 
were designed to order and control life 
in a society in which there were both 
rich and poor, men endowed with broad 
fields and bounteous harvests, and men 
bereft of all, who lived by gleaning in 
the fields and the vineyards; men so 
wealthy they could lend money and men 
so poor that they must pawn their only 
garment. But can one who reads these 
regulations caretully really feel that they 
are designed to fix and perpetuate the 
order of society which they picture? Take, 
for example, such statement as: 

“If thou at all take thy neighbor’s gar- 
ment to pledge, thou shalt return it unto 
him before the sun goeth down; for that 
is his only covering, it is his garment for 
his skin; wherein shall he sleep? and it 
shall come to pass when he crieth unto 
Me, that I will hear; for I am gracious.” 


(Ex. 22: 25:26). 

Can one read such declaration and not 
sense that the inner spirit animating it is 
designed to protest against the social 
realities which it finds? A notable ex- 
ample of this spirit is the patent con- 
tradiction between two juxtaposed Bib- 
lical passages. The one reads: ‘“‘the poor 
shall never cease out of the earth; there- 
fore do I command you to open your 


hand to your brother to the poor and to 


the impoverished in your land”; the 
other proclaims — “there shall be no 
needy among you, for the Lord shall pour 
blessings upon the land...if you but 
heed. ..and perform all these command. 
ments which | command you this day.” 
Is this not a call to men to recognize that 
poverty exists, but need not exist? Is it 
not a call to men to set poverty at naught 
by opening one’s hand and heart? It is 
indeed a proclamation that a better state 
of existence, in which poverty shall cease 
out of the land, is possible if only men 
heed the spirit of the law. 

In the light of these illustrations it is 
possible to generalize and to visualize the 
Biblical picture of man in relation to his 
society. The essential picture is that of 
man stepping forward. In the process of 
going forward, one foot must be planted 
firmly upon the ground, while the other 
foot and the entire body are inclined for 
ward as they seek to reach a new, more 
advanced position. It is this vision of 
how man should conduct himself that dis- 
tinguishes the laws of Israel from other 
formulations of the “laws of living’. The 
Torah of Israel is indeed rooted in its 
environment, but it impels its devotees to 
move forward —and upward —to new 
levels of reality. 

It is in the framework of this notion of 
man stepping forward from one reality 
to another and that the 
siblical view of the role of animals must 


better one, 


be evaluated, if one is to truly under- 
stand the problem of Kashrut. In the 
Jewish view, God stands at the summit 
of all existence, as the Creator and the 
kindly father of all living things. He re- 
joices in all life and beholds that all life 
“is good.” It is from this point of view 
that the Biblical story of creation is writ- 
ten, for when God creates living things he 
blesses them in a spirit of abundance and 


“and God 


kindness, as it is written: 
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blessed them saying: increase and multi- 
ply and fill the earth.” When man is 
created — man who is “but little lower 
than the angels’ and is endowed with 
dominion over all the earth — this con- 
cern for “living things” is not forgotten. 
For God immediately commands man 
saying: ‘““Behold I have given you every 
herb yielding seed, which is upon the 
face of the earth, and every tree in which 
is the fruit of a tree yielding seed — to 
you it shall be for food; and to every 
beast of the earth, and to every fowl of 
the air, and to every thing that creepeth 
upon the earth, wherein there is a living 
soul, I have given every green herb for 
food.” 

Here we have the portrait of the ideal 
world at its beginning — a world in which 
man and the animals are enjoined to de- 
rive their sustenance from the fields and 
the trees rather than from one another. 
The portrait of the ideal state in Mes- 
sianic times is drawn on similar lines. It 
is a world in which there will be “no evil 
doing and no destruction” and “the lion 
will eat straw even as the cattle do.” 

However, between the two poles of the 
ideal state; one at the beginning of his- 
tory and one in the fullness of time there 
is the world of reality of which it is writ- 
ten “all flesh has perverted its ways’’ and 
dammed up its mercies. It is this world 
which was once destroyed by the flood 
and it is this world which is saved from 
yet another flood because God has come 
to the tragic conclusion “that if a world 
is to be maintained one must be prepared 
to forego strict justice and if strict justice 
is to be maintained then one must be pre- 
pared to forego the world.” It is for this 
imperfect and sinful world that certain 
restrictive principles were established. 
“Thou shalt not eat the blood with the 
meat”; “Take heed lest you eat of the 
blood”; “if a bird’s nest chance to be be- 


fore thee in the way. ..thou shalt in any 
wise let the dam go, but the young thou 
mayest take unto thyself.” 

Skeptic rationalists may well ask, what, 
for example, is the virtue of an ordinance 
which bids one to send forth the mother 
bird and simultaneously permits the tak- 
ing of the fledglings? Their question ob- 
viously overlooks the duality — the tenta- 
tive acceptance and the simultaneous 
pointing forward — that constitutes the 
very essence of Biblical law. Similarly, the 
Bible enjoins us “to love they neighbor 
as theyself’’ and simultaneously warns us 
“if you lend money do not press your 
claim” and “do not take the cloak of a 
widow in pledge’. Are we not being ex 
horted here by the very contrast, let there 
be no lender or borrower, let there be no 
poor, let there be no needy, let all have 
their needs in dignity and love “and 
thou shalt love they neighbor as thyself.”’ 

It is necessary, above all to recognize 
the note of protest and the over-riding 
concern for the welfare of all that lives 
which animates the Bible even when it 
ordains law designed to regulate an im- 
perfect society. The point is vividly em- 
bodied in the story of Rabbi Judah the 
Prince related in the Talmud. 

“A calf was once led forth to slaughter. 
The procession passed before Rabbi 
Judah, the Prince, who was sitting in 
front of the academy engaged in study. 
The calf broke away and nuzzled under 
the coat of Rabbi Judah and lowed, as 
though saying ‘save me’. Rabbi Judah 
pushed it away, saying ‘go, for this thou 
wast created.” Thereupon, a decree went 
forth from heaven. Let him who showed 
no mercy be afflicted and Rabbi Judah 
was afflicted for thirteen years.” 

The anecdote parallels the law of the 
sending forth of the mother bird even 
when one takes the children. Necessity 
demands taking the children; mercy de- 
mands that we do not afflict a bird 


mother. Only by showing mercy wherever 
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possible can imperfect man hope “for 
length of days.” No sensitive reader can 
miss the underlying note in this passage, 
the Biblical protest against a world in 
which deeds of cruelty must be done and 
its effort to soften the heart, even where 
there is no hope of entirely eliminating 
cruelty. 

The foregoing analysis offers an au- 
thentic frame of reference for the proper 
understanding of ritual 
slaughter. A tradition so deep-rooted de- 
serves to be treated respectfully. Over and 


Kashrut and 


beyond this consideration it deserves to 
be respected because it is an enactment 
designed to regulate and improve an im 
perfect world in which man is sunk in 
blood lust. When the problem is seen 
from this perspective, no one can pos 
sibly assert that the laws of Kashrut and 
ritual slaughter are abhorrent to con 
science. Of course, the practices of Kash- 
rut, with its limitations of foods and its 
elimination of blood, may be more read 
ily justified on this ground than the de 
tails of ritual slaughter. It is difficult 
to assert that the glory of God is advanced 
only if the animal's throat is slit. Surely 
it would be more humane to deaden the 
animals senses before its throat is slit. 
The Talmud relates that it was the prac 
tice in the Second Commonwealth to give 
opiates to condemned prisoners being led 
forth to execution so that their suffering 
might be alleviated. Inflicting pain on 
animals is, according to the Talmud, 
Biblically prohibited. This point is well 
taken and yet we are faced with a prac- 
tical consideration. The orthodox make 
no distinction between the laws of 
slaughtering and the laws of Kashrut and 
a tremendous outcry would be raised 
were any detail of the law to be changed. 
Since we must concede that, on the whole, 
justice is with them, in the Kashrut ques- 
tion we must be prepared to concede this 
point where their position is questionable 


in terms of humane considerations. 


What are the conclusions 


general 
which flow from this analysis? We must 
recognize, first of all, that in its under 
lying spirit the Torah of Israel is a pier« 
ing cry to man to advance from his im 
perfect condition to a more perfect one. 
However, the tendency to corruption 
which afflicts all men and _ peoples, 
afflicted ancient Israel as well. Israel be 
came enmeshed in material circumstan- 
ces and practicality. The Biblical ordi- 
nances were designed to bring these 
tendencies under control and to urge men 
on to higher levels of living. The result 
unfortunately has been that men now 
look to the form rather than the spirit 
of the Bible. They make the details of 
control sacrosanct and fail to see the 
spiritual directive that points to broader 


vistas. 


The Jewish religion currently finds it- 
self in a situation in which the form 
rather than the spirit is exalted. It now 
becomes imperative to free the spiritual 
values from the bonds of the form. To 
achieve this is the task of our generation. 
We had the courage and the integrity, in 
the recent past, to withstand all the at- 
tacks upon our ideals from within the 
Jewish group and to take a stand for the 
revival of the historic language and his- 
toric culture of Israel within its historic 
land. Even so, we must now be prepared 
to assert, in the face of all the contrary 
winds of doctrine, that we seek to restore 
the religion of Israel to its pristine spirit- 
ual state in this its native land. It is 
more than a revival of custom that we 
seek; it is rather a revival of the Jewish 
spiritual impulse as directed to the outer 
world as well as to the inner Jewish 
world. This means that we cannot permit 
ourselves the arrogant and negativist at- 
titude of pure nationalism toward the 
sancta of Jewish religion; nor can we take 
refuge in the neutral attitude of the 
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typical liberal. We must rather seek to 
integrate the values and the spirit of 
Jewish religion into our public and 
domestic life. 

However, we can neither achieve this 
integration, nor ought we to seek to do 
so, unless we are prepared to examine 
critically and fundamentally the kind of 
renewal we want and what we expect 
from such renewal. We must examine and 
evaluate all the practices of traditional 
Judaism from the point of view of the 
spiritual implications and imperatives 
embedded within them. We must eval 
uate them in the name of the God of 
Israel who commanded us to observe 
them and thereby to sanctify life in all 
its aspects. We must understand that it 
was the intent of these commandments 
to bid us heed their inner spirit and to 
view them as a medium for the exaltation 
of our own spirit; the commandments 
then are only means designed to impel us 
to rise, at times, beyond them and the 
type of world in which they were form 
ulated. 

From this point of view it is self-evident 
that if such Kibbutzim of traditional 
Jews as Tirat Zvi and Sde Eliyahu would 
raise a protest, on the proper grounds, 
against the entire procedure of Kashrut 
and ritual slaughter they would give a 
tremendous impetus to a movement to 
revive Jewish religious values in our 
midst. Of course, they ought not protest 
Kashrut and ritual slaughter on such 
paltry grounds as “freedom of con 
science” which must, broadly conceived, 
maintain the right of every man to eat 
whatever food he wishes in whatever 
bloody style he wishes. But they might 
very properly completely abandon the 
eating of meat even if ritually slaughtered. 
Such abandonment would be in conso 
nance with the spirit of the Bible and 
Jewish tradition which would have us 
base our diet not on dead animals, 


whether or not they are ritually slaught- 
ered, but on the yield of the ground and 
the fruit of the field. (This is the very 
vision of Isaiah (chap. 4) “In that day 
shall the growth of the land be beautiful 
and glorious and the fruit of the land 
excellent and comely’). The moral im- 
pact of such a position taken by people 
who are at once traditional and laborers 
upon the soil would be tremendous. It 
would be the ideal position. Bait in any 
event, it should be repeated that the fight 
against Kashrut in the name of con 
science and secularism, is unjustified. 
In sum: it is not a severance of the 
chain of tradition which we must seek, 
but rather a revival of the vital spirit of 
the tradition and a restoration of it to its 
all embracing dynamism and vitality. Let 
us guard against shattering the hallowed 
vessels through which our people through 
all the ages expressed its spirit and for 
which it made enormous sacrifices. Let 
us not shatter them for the sake of eating 
the meagre bread of secularism. For 
secularism is the ultimate negation of 
life; it reduces life itself to drabness — re 
moving all poetry and all aesthetic qual- 
itv from living. Secularism is now as in 
the past the ultimate abomination for 
Israel. Nor ought we to deceive ourselves 
into the misguided belief that we can 
release the spirit by breaking the vessels 
which have sheltered it through the ages. 
Once we break the vessels, the spirit it- 
self will evaporate. Let us rather turn 
with reverence, indeed with great rever 
ence, to these hallowed vessels of Israel. 
In the spirit of reverence, we should 
re-examine and evaluate our ancient 
practices. We should seek to purify these 
vessels of the tradition, so that they may 
once again body forth the rays of light 
of another and better world, so that they 
may again incarnate the dynamic Jewish 
spirit which lies behind the form. That 
the vessels of the Jewish tradition are 
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designed to body forth the light of God's God says to Israel: “Since I, the lamp, and 
spirit, is precisely the intention of the you the oil are indispensable to one 
ancient midrash which compares Israel another in order to produce light, let us 
to the olive and says of God that “He is a go together and bring light unto Zion, 
lamp unto the soul of man.” Since it is even as it is written. “Arise, shine for thy 
the fashion to put olive oil into a lamp light is come and the glory of the Lord 
so that together they may yield light, so is shed upon thee.” 





A PRIVATE CHAMBER 


It is extremely desirable that a man possess a private chamber where he 
may solitarily engage in the study of Torah and in prayer. One certainly 
needs such room for the purpose of self-isolation and the achievement of joy 
in one’s relationship to his Maker. Even sitting in such room without engag- 
ing in Torah or prayer is desirable. He who cannot arrange matters in this 
manner, can achieve such isolation when he is wrapped in his tallith. For the 
tallith may be considered a private chamber particularly when one draws it 
over the eyes. A man may even sit at an open book and while people may 
think that he is studying, in reality, he may be communing with God. Thus 
there are many devices for attaining that solitude which is the source and root 
of holiness. (From the writings of R. Nahman of Bratzlav) 














TORAH, TIME AND SPACE 


Nowhere does the Torah explicitly specify the day it was given to our fore- 
fathers. Neither does the Torah fix a definite day of the month for the ob- 
servance of the festival commemorating its revelation nor does it even in- 
dicate that the event took place on the Festival of Shevuoth. From this, we 
are to learn that the Torah is above the limitations of time. So, too, is it be- 
yond the confines of space. If the Torah had been given after our forefather’s 
entrance into Eretz Israel, one would be inclined to assume that its com- 
mandments possessed but a local applicability, one suited to particular 
conditions. Our forefathers, however, received the Torah in a wilderness, 
the world’s universal space. (From the writings of Rabbi Joseph Zeliger) 




















ANTI-SEMITISM 


AND PHILO-SEMITISM IN 


THE SOCIALIST INTERNATIONAL’ 


EDMUND SILBERNER 


EWISH LABOR organizations were al 
J ready represented at the first Con 
gress of the Second International, held 
in Paris, in July 1889. ‘Three delegates o! 
these organizations attended the Con 
gress: Barsky and Louis Miller, of the 
United Hebrew Trades of New York, 
and Philipp Krantz, of the (Jewish) “In 
ternational Club” of London. Jewish af 
fairs were not discussed at the Congress. 
Louis Miller, however, in a written re 
port submitted to the Congress, drew at 
tention to what he called “the class-con 
sciousness of the whole Jewish working 
mass.””"? Furthermore, Jewish Socialists as 
sured the Congress that though in their 
work they were bound to use Yiddish 
the only language they knew — they were 
far from desiring to seclude themselves 
in their nationality, and that, as a matte 
of fact, they did participate in the Social 
ist movements of England, the United 
States, and Russia.” 


'\Protokoll des Internationalen Arbeiter-Con 
gresses zu Paris, Abgehalten vom 14. bis 20. Juli 
1889. (Nurnberg, 1890), p. 116 

*"Ibid., p. 35. 





Dre. EpMUND SiLperner, formerly Assistant Pro 
fessor of History at Princeton University, is 
presently serving as Lecturer in the Department 
of Economics of the Hebrew University 

*The author is unaware of a comprehensive 
study of the subject. Useful indications are to 
be found in A. Tscher’s Yiddish article “The 
First Jewish Delegates at the Congresses of the 
Socialist International,” MHistorishe Shrifin 
(Vilna), III (1939), 787-797. On the Interna 
tional Socialist “Pro-Palestine Committee”, see 
the pamphlet of Marc Jarblum, The Socialist 
International and Zionism (New York, 19%3) 


Matters Jewish played a far more im- 
portant part at the next International 
Socialist Congress held in Brussels in 
i891. (1860 
1951), the only delegate of a Jewish or 
ganization, represented the Hebrew 


Trades of New York. At the suggestion 


where Abraham Cahan 


of this union, the Organizing Commit 
tee of the Congress introduced the fol 
lowing paragraph, as point four, into the 
“4. The 
working 
classes of all countries should adopt with 


tentative agenda of the Congress: 


poli y which the 


organized 
regard to the Jewish question.’ It goes 
without saying that the Congress was free 
to accept or to reject this point. 

[t is perhaps not uninteresting to recall 
that in a written report to the Congress, 
Cahan found it advisable to explain the 


name of his union. It is called United 
Hebrew 


athliates 


Trades, he said, because its 


some thirty thousand — speak 
“the German-Jewish dialect.”* And as if 
Yiddish and Hebrew were interchange- 
able terms, he added: “our organization 
has nothing to do with either religion or 
nationality, and received its name only 
because of the language spoken by all of 
its members.’”® 

It was in the name of this organization 
that Cahan opened the discussion of 


‘Anonymous, “Agenda of the Brussels Inte1 
national Congress,” Justice (London), August I, 
I891, p. 3 

‘Congress International Ouvrier Socialiste tenu 
a Bruxelles du 16 au 23 aout 1891. Rapport. 
Publie par le Secretariat Beige (Brussels, 1893) 
p 106 

“Ibid 
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“point four,” and asked the Congress to 
vote a declaration of sympathy for the 
Jewish workers. He had been privately 
urged by the Austrian Socialist Victor 
Adler and by the German Social-Demo- 
crat Paul Singer, both of Jewish origin, 
not to do so, in order not to give the 
anti-Semites an opportunity to decry th« 
Socialists as protectors of Jews.* Cahan, 
however, did not yield, and appealed to 
the Congress. 

He began his speech by declaring that 
he did not want to expound the griev 
ances of the Jewish race. He was speaking 
as a worker representing workers, he said, 
and what he demanded was equality for 
all. The Jewish question had caused “a 
civil war’ in several countries. Socialists 
must adopt an attitude towards the at 
tempt to stir up a war between Jews and 
their 
sympathy for Jewish workers who found 


Christians. They must express 
themselves in a state of permanent wat 
against the sweatshop system in the Unit 
ed States. “All Russian newspapers,’ said 
Cahan, “attack the Jews and say that 
Socialist workingmen hate the Jews. You 
are asked to state that this is not true, 
that you are enemies of all exploiters, be 
they Jews or Christians, and that you 
have as much sympathy for Jewish work 


ers as for Christian workers.’”7 


After this exhortation, the Belgian 
Socialist Jean Volders, inspired most 
probably by Victor Adler and Paul 


Singer®, took the floor and noted that it 
was almost useless to express sympathy 
for the persecuted Jews. He considered 


such a proposition superfluous at a Soc ial 


*Abraham Cahan, Bleter fun mein Leben 
[Pages from my life], New York 1926) vol. III, 
p. 162-163. On Victor Adler, see E. Silberner, 
“Austrian Social Democracy and the Jewish 
Problem,” Historia Judaica, XIII (1951), 121 
140. 

"Congress International Ouvrier Soctaliste tenu 
a Bruxelles, p. 42. 

‘Cahan, op. cit., vol. II, p. 166 


ist Congress, since Socialists are every 
where in favor of the oppressed and ex 
ploited, and against the oppressors and 
exploiters. The oppressed and exploited 
of all countries are brethren. It is there 
fore unnecessary to demand that the Con 
gress stigmatize the machinations of 
capitalists of certain countries against 
the Jews. The Jewish question has but 
one purpose: to serve as a counter-u 
ritant to the social question by exciting 
one group of citizens against other citi 
zens who have the same interests inde 
pendently of whether they are Jews o1 
papists. [The Socialist martyrology of Rus 
sia includes too many Jewish names to 
make it believable that Socialists hate 


Russian anti-Semitic cam 


jews. The 
paign is the invention of big capitalism, 
it is the result of the hatred of the Chris 
tian capitalist against the Jewish capital 
ist who is smarter than he. Therefore, 


concluded Volders, a debate on the 
Semitic question was not necessary. He 
then submitted a resolution according to 
which the Congress, “though condemn 
ing anti-Semitic excitations,” would set 
aside Cahan’s motion, and proceed with 
the order of the day.® 

\t this point Albert Regnard, a Blan 
quist, intervened in the discussion. Un 
fortunately a stenographic record of the 
Congress was not published, so that the 
text of his declaration is not fully known 
Ihe abridged official record only says that 
Regnard, in spite of having pointed out 
the ravages caused by rich Jews, did not 
want poor Jews to be persecuted.’® From 
another source it is known, however, 
that Regnard also declared that “the 
Semitic question” is part of the social 

‘Congress International Ouvrier Socialiste tenu 
a Bruxelles, p. 43-44. The full text of Cahan’s 


motion was never published. 
“Ibid., p. 43 
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problem, and that Jewish banks threaten 
to ruin “all of us”."! 

Regnard, at that time a_ politically 
rather isolated man, was supported by 
the much more influential Paul Argy 
riades, a delegate of the Comite Revolu- 
tionnaire Central (commonly known as 
the Blanquist party). His intervention 
seems to have carried greater weight with 
the Congress than that of Regnard. 
Argyriades spoke against the motions of 
both Cahan and Volders, and declared 
that there existed not only an anti 
Semitic but also a “philo-Semitic” ex 
citation. 


Abraham Cahan 


according to his 
memoirs — once more took the floor to 
ask Argyriades where he dug up the 
word “philo-Semitism”? Where did he see 
Christians persecuted in the interests of 
Jews? Where did he ever hear about Jews 
organizing pogroms against Gentiles? Or 
about privileges granted exclusively to 
Jews? And why should Jewish bankers be 
singled out? A banker is a banker, be he 
jewish or Gentile. And what has the 
origin of bankers to do with the Jewish 
question? “Very much indeed,” retorted 
Argyriades. Cahan appealed to the Con 
gress to ignore the “‘unsocialist ideas” of 
Regnard and Argyriades, and to vote his 
own motion. When he left the rostrum, 
a heated debate still continued for a 
while, but no record of it was preserved.'* 

Finally, by way of a compromise, 
Argyriades proposed an amendment to 
Volders’ This 


condemnation of 


resolution.'4 resolution 


called for a “anti 


Semitic excitation.” Argyriades moved 


that the term “‘anti-Semitic”’ be followed 


“Anonymous, “Rabochee dvizhenie v_ 189! 
godu,” [Labor Movement in 1891] Sotsial-Demo 
krat, Geneva, IV (1892), 106. This Russian pe 
riodical, which severely censured Regnard, drew 
some consolation from the fact that he only 
represented a small circle of socialists in Paris 

"Cahan, op. cit., vol. III, p. 169. 

“Ibid., p. 169-170 


by the words “and philo-Semitic.” The 
Congress accepted this addition and thus 
voted a 


resolution both 


and philo-Semitic excita 


condemning 
“anti-Semitic 
tions.”’!* 
According to the ofhcial record of the 
Congress the resolution was passed “unan- 
imously, by acclamation,” The London 
Times (August 20, 1891) was right in 
stating that by Argyriades’ amendment 
“the resolution in so far as it had any 


definite bearing on the Jewish question, 
was deprived of any point it ever pos 
sessed.”’ Significantly enough, the two 
leading American dailies, the New York 
Times and the New York Herald Trib- 
une spoke in the same vein: in their ts 
sues of August 20, 1891, they called the 
text adopted by the Congress “a diffuse 
resolution”. 


This resolution was a double defeat for 
Cahan: the Congress not only refused to 


express sympathy for Jewish workers, 


but, moreover, even condemned “philo- 


Semitism.”” It was a triumph for Adle1 


and Singer, no less than for Regnard and 
\revriades. As far as Cahan is concerned, 
it is perhaps not uninteresting to not 
that he did not find it advisable to inform 


“Le Congres 
Considerant que les partis socialistes et 
ouvriers de tous les pays ont toujours affirme 
qu'il ne pouvait y avoir pour eux d’antagonisme 
ou de combat de race ou de nationalite, mais 
seulement la lutte de classe des proletaires de 
toutes les races contre les capitalistes de toutes 
les races; 

“Considerant que pour les populations ouvrieres 
de langue juive, il n'y a pas d’autre moyen 
d’emancipation que leur union avec les partis 
ouvriers ou socialistes de leurs pays respectifs; 

“Tout en condamnant les excitations anti 
semitiques et philosemitiques comme une des 
manoeuvres par lesquelles la classe capitaliste 
et la reaction gouvernementale cherchent a faire 
devier le mouvement socialiste et a diviser les 
travailleurs; 

‘Decide, qu'il n'y a pas lieu de traiter la 
question proposee par la delegation des groupes 
socialistes americains de langue juive et passe a 
‘ordre du jour.” Congres International Ouvrier 
Socialiste tenu a Bruxelles, p. 43-44 
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the American Jewish workers of what had 
happened in Brussels. “Under the cir- 
cumstances then existing,” he said thirty- 
five years later, he preferred not to pub 
lish “the details of the debate” in the 
New York Arbeter Tsaitung, the organ 
of his organization.’® Not all Socialists 
were so reticent. For example, the editor 
of the organ of British Social Democracy, 
Justice, wrote quite frankly while the 
Congress was still sitting: “ There appears 
to be a strong feeling against the Jews 
in the Congress. This is a pity. Even on 
the ground of tactics, apart from general 
humanity, we need the poor Jews to beat 
the rich Jews.’’® 

The Brussels resolution is a unique 
document in the annals of international 
Socialism. To the best of our knowledge 
it is the only instance in which friendli 
ness towards any oppressed nationality 
was ever condemned by an international 
Socialist body. The spirit of the resolu- 
tion differs drastically from the spirit that 
animated the Socialist International when 
it supported the national movements of 
oppressed peoples other than the Jews. 

Thus, to quote an example, the Inter- 
national Socialist Congress held in Paris 
in 1900, remained silent on the persecu- 
tion of the Jews. But the same Congress 
did not hesitate to adopt a resolution, 
moved by Rosa Luxemburg, expressing 
its “close and ardent solidarity” with the 
oppressed “Armenian people." Accord- 
ing to an unverifiable report, the Rus 
sian Jewish labor association, the 
“Bund”, (as some of its members were 
said to have asserted), addressed — 
through the intermediary of Rosa Lux 
emburg — a petition to the steering com- 
mittee of the Paris Congress (1900), re- 

*“Cahan, op. cit., vol. III, p. 164 

“Justice, August 22, 1891, p. 4. On Justice see 
E. Silberner, “British Socialism and the Jews,” 
Historia Judaica, XIV (1952), 27-52. 

"The resolution is reprinted in the French 
edition of Pro Armenia, Paris, I (1900), 8 
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questing from it a message of sympathy 
for the Jewish people.'® Since the matter 
was never brought before the Congress, 
it remains unknown whether the petition, 
if in fact sent by the “Bund”, was with- 
held by Rosa Luxemburg, or rejected by 
the committee. However this may be, it 
is a fact that the Congress kept silent on 
anti-Semitism. It may also be recalled 
that the “bourgeois” international Con- 
gress of Armenophiles, held in Brussels in 
1902, received messages of sympathy from 
many prominent Socialists, including 
Rosa Luxemburg, the incarnation of the 
principle of class struggle. 1” 

Even when, finally, international So 
cialism resolved to express its sympathy 
for the persecuted Jews, its belated mes 
s2ges were less ardent — though, perhaps, 
more “class-conscious” — than those sent 
to Armenians or other oppressed nation- 
alities. It is true, of course, that shortly 
after the pogroms at Kishinev (1903) the 
International Socialist Bureau addressed 
an appeal to the workingmen of all coun 
tries denouncing the Russian government 
for its atrocious policy. Significantly 
enough, however, the appeal — signed by 
Victor Adler and 


others — scrupulously avoids the word 


Paul Singer among 


“anti-Semitism,” and does not explicitly 
exhort the non-Russian workers to fight 
anti-Semitism in their own countries.”° 
At the next International Socialist Con 
gress, held in Amsterdam (1904), August 
Bebel, Eduard Bernstein, Karl Hjalmar 
Branting, Henri H. van Kol, and James 
Keir 


“against discriminatory legislation and 


Hardie submitted a 


resolution 


J. M. Salkind in Welt, IV (1900), No. 46, p 
il. 


“Pro Armenia, French edition, I (1902), 119 
120, 124-127. 

"The full text of the appeal is given in 
Cahiers de la Quinzaine, 5th ser., 1903, No. 1, 
p. 63-65; Social-Democrat (London), VII (1903), 
140-441 
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persecution of the Jews in Russia.”*' It 
is, however, difhcult to comment upon 
this resolution, for the very simple rea- 
son that the official record does not con- 
tain its text. This in itself seems to in- 
dicate that there was no great eagerness 
in the handling of the matter. 

It is impossible to escape the con- 
clusion that — prior to World War I-— 
the International was rather hostile to the 
Jewish cause. As late as the end of 1915, 
a Labor Zionist memorandum com 
plained that “in the labor movement in 
Western Europe the attempts to secure 
the active sympathy of the proletariat for 
the Jewish cause are occasionally met by 
the uneasy feeling that it is desired to 
convert Social Democracy into a body- 
was still “occasionally” met in 1915, it 
was predominant during the first two de 
cades of the International's history. This 
hostility manifested itself in the Interna 
tional’s peculiar stand on “anti-Semitism 
and philo-Semitism,” as well as in its 
opposition to Jewish national aspirations 
in any form, and particularly to Zionism. 
Emile Vandervelde’s assertion that “there 
existed a rather strong anti-Zionist cur- 
rent” in the International is certainly 
not an overstatement.?* It would be even 
more correct to drop the qualification 
“rather,” because this current was in fact 
very strong in the International. 

The Brussels resolution was never 
formally abrogated. Its slogan — neither 
anti-Semitism nor philo-Semitism — was 


“Internationaler Sozialisten-Kongress zu Am 
sterdam (Berlin 1904) p. 44. The French edition 
also mentions Edouard Anseele as a signer of the 
motion (Sixieme Congres Socialiste International 
tenu a Amsterdam du 14 au 20 aout 1904 
Compte-rendu {Brussels 1904], p. 94). 

=Jewish Socialist Labour Confederation Poale 
Zion. The Jews and the War. Memorandum 


to the International Socialist Bureau. (The 


Hague, 1916), p. 3-4. 


™Vandervelde, Le Pays d'Israel (Paris, 1929), 


p. 126. 


used by Socialists who simulated im- 
partiality, but who in fact were hostile 
toward the Jews. The slogan lost its use- 
fulness, however, after the outbreak of 
World War I, when the Jewish problem 
took such dimensions that it became al- 
most impossible to ignore it, or to feign 
neutrality. Furthermore, the Internation- 
al weakened by the split with the Com- 
munists, looked eagerly for new recruits. 
Jewish workers and Labor Zionists con- 
stituted a welcome addition to the re 
duced ranks of the Socialist International, 
which must have realized that they could 
have been hardly won over with the 
slogan of “neither anti-Semitism nor 
philo-Semitism.” The slogan thus passed 
into oblivion, and, what is more, the In- 
ternational took a positive stand on the 
Jewish problem. 

In fact, the international character of 
this problem, and the right of the Jewish 
people to create a national center in Pal- 
estine, were recognized by the Interna- 
tional Socialist Conference at Stockholm 
(October 1917),2* the Inter-Allied Labor 
and Socialist Conference in London 
(February 1918),*5 the International La 
bor and Socialist Conference at Amster 
dam (April 1919),2® and the Internation- 
al Labor and Socialist Congress at Geneva 
(August 1920).?7 

Moreover, some of the most prominent 
members of the Socialist International 
gave moral support to Zionism. In 1928, 


at the time when the International Social- 


“Conference Socialiste Internationale. Comite 
Organisateur. Stockholm (Stockholm, 1918), p. 
498. 

*Inter-Allied Labour and Socialist Conference. 
Memorandum on War Aims (London, 1918) p. 
12. 

*Bulletin de la Deuxieme Internationale (Am 
sterdam-Brussels) No. 1, May 1919, p. 3-4. 

“X* Congres International Socialiste et Ouv 
rier tenu a Geneve du 31 juillet au 5 aout 1920. 
Compte Rendu publie par le Secretariat de 
l’'Internationale Socialiste et Ouvriere (Brussels, 
1921), p. 46-47. 
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ist Congress was in session in Brussels, a 
Socialist ‘““Pro-Palestine Committee” was 
there created under the auspices of the 
Labor Zionist Confederation. The Com- 
mittee included Leon Blum, Jean Lon 
guet, Pierre Renaudel, Emile Vander- 
velde, Louis de Brouckere, Camille 
Huysmans, Eduard Bernstein, Paul 
Loebe, Arthur Henderson, 


Filippo 
luratti, Giuseppe E. Modigliani, and 
several others. 

By an irony of history, the Committee 
was founded in the same city where, some 
forty years earlier, the Socialist Interna 
tional had voted its famous “‘neither-nor” 
resolution on the Jewish question. 

Although 


present essay also bears some implications 


essentially historical, the 
for contemporary Jewish life. It gives the 
background necessary for a better under- 
standing of present-day manifestations of 
left-wing anti-Semitism. These manifesta- 
tions become more understandable, if 
one takes into consideration the existence 
of an old anti-Semitic tradition within 
modern Socialism. This tradition is in 
deed much older than the Socialist Inte 
national itself. It can be traced back to at 
least the beginning of the nineteenth 
(1772- 


1837), the father of Socialist anti-Semi- 


century, when Charles Fourier 


tism, started his literary activity.2° The 
Fourierist School continued to propagate 
anti-Semitic ideas.*® Pierre Leroux, Pier 


*See E. Silberner, “Charles Fourier on the 
Jewish Question,” Jewish Social Studies, VIII 
(1946), 245-266. 

See E. Silberner, “The Attitude of the Four 
ierist School towards the Jews,” ibid., TX (1947) 
339-562. 


Michael A. 
Bakunin are other examples of early 


re-Joseph Proudhon and 


Socialist anti-Semites.°° Even some of the 
Jewish Socialists, like Karl 


Ferdinand Lassalle, professed anti-Jewish 


Marx and 


ideas.*! It is also worthwhile mentioning 
that the famous Belgian Socialist Senator, 
Edmond Picard, developed at the end of 
the nineteenth century, the theory of a 
so-called ‘“‘scientific and humanitarian 
anti-Semitism’. 

Experience shows that, according to 
the circumstances, Socialism may either 
accommodate itself to, or fight against, 
anti-Semitism. In so far as history offers 
any clues to the future, it would indicate 
that adjustments on the part of Socialism 
to anti-Semitism are perfectly within the 
realm of possibility. Such adjustments 
would not be in contradiction to the 
Socialist tradition. They could take the 
form of overt or hidden concessions to 
anti-Semitism. They could be made with 
out modifying the theory of Socialism, or, 
if need be, the theory, too, could be 


adapted to the new state of things 


“See E. Silberner, “Pierre Leroux’s Ideas on the 
Jewish People,” ibid., XII (1950), 367-384; 
“Proudhon’s Judeophobia,” Historia Judaica X 
(1948), 61-80; “The ‘Revolutionary’ Jew-hatred of 
Michael Aleksandrovitch Bakunin,” ibid., XIV 
(1952) 

"See F 
Semite?” 


Silberner, “Was Karl Marx an anti 
Historia Judaica, XI (1949), 3-52; 
Ferdinand Lassalle: From Maccabeeism to Jew 
ish anti-Semitism,” Hebrew Union College An 
nual, XXIV (1953), 151-186. Compare also E 


Silberner, “Friedrich Engels and the _ Jews,” 


Jewish Social Studies, X1 (1949), 323-342 
“See FE. Silberner, “Edmond Picard,” Historia 
Judaica, XIV (1952) 





THE SELF AND THE OTHER IN 


RABBINIC ETHICS 


CHAIM W. 


r wAs Judaism that posited love of fel 
I lowman as the guiding principle of 
ethics; in doing so it incidentally illus 
trated its concept of the relationship be 
tween religion and ethics. The religious 
attitude finds its ultimate source in an 
awareness of values in life and the world. 
It is characterized, moreover, by the effort 
to transcend the self-interests of the in 
dividual. The pragmatic attitude under 
lying science takes things to be the 
“objects” of the experience and “environ 
ment” of the individual. It evaluates 
them from a utilitarian viewpoint. Re 
ligion, on the other hand, assumes that 
the personality is aware of itself in rela 
tionship to that which is beyond itself 
and its attitude toward the latter is based 
on the feeling of awe. This attitude in 
volves an absolute not a utilitarian evalu 
ation. The basic achievement of Jewish 
ethics is its application of this absolute 
evaluation whose original setting is the 
religious situation — man confronting 
God — to the area of life where man con 
fronts his neighbor. 

On the simplest level, our fellowmen 
are objects of our experience and merely 
constitute a part of our environment. To 


be sure, in social life the relationship be 





CuHaim W. Reines is the author of LABOR IN 
THE BIBLE AND TALMUD, THE INDIVID 
UAL AND THE COMMUNITY IN JUDAISM 
and of a number of papers in the field of Jewish 
ethics 


REINES 


tween persons takes on a specific char 
acter, one that distinguishes it from the 
individual's relationship to all other 
objects. Common interests bind people 
together; occasionally, so closely together 
that the other may even become part of 
one’s own ego. Even on this level, the 
relationship to the other is still based, 
strictly speaking, on what may be called 
a higher selfishness. The emotional stance 
toward the other may be that of affection, 
aversion or indifference. In each instance, 
the motivation is subjective and deter 
mined by relative considerations. The 
Biblical commandment of love of one’s 
fellowman stands on an altogether dif 


ferent level. In its 


universalistic and 


normative character it 


demands that 
one’s fellowman should be not merely an 
object of personal affection but should 
rather be loved tor his own sake. In this 
paper, we propose to establish the theo 
retic meaning and religious basis of this 
universalistic and binding commandment 
and to define its scope and limits in the 
practical realm. 

Ahad Ha-Am’s efforts in this direction! 
were much too cursory? and the apolo 


getic tendency that informed his famous 


‘In his essay, “Between Two Stools” in Al 
Parashat Derakhim, vol. IV 

*Ahad Ha-Am was criticized for concerning 
himself with so “theological” a problem as the 
differences between Christian and Jewish ethics 
In a post-script to the essay referred to above, 
he remarked that he wrote the essay for the 
enlightenment of those who still clung to the 
“old” (religious) outlook upon Judaism 
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essay led him to formulate the differences 
between Jewish and Christian ethics 
somewhat superficially. The Hebrew es- 
sayist saw the basis of Jewish ethics in 
the twin ideas of justice and the moral 
worth of man. Aside from the fact that 
he deliberately omits the religious source 
of these ideas, he contrasts the “objec- 
tive” value of justice, native to Judaism, 
with the “subjective” value of love central 
to Christian ethics. This characterization 
does not, as we have already indicated, 
exhaust the full meaning of the Biblical 
commandment of love of fellowman. Hen 
mann Cohen, in his earlier writings,* 
approached the problem from a not too 
dissimilar viewpoint. On religious 
grounds, he found the ethic of love in 
adequate since by its very nature it is 
subjective and selective and hence far too 
limited to express the universalism that 
must be the hallmark of ethics. He pro- 
posed instead that ethics orient itself 
towards jurisprudence where the relation- 
ship of the self and other is most char- 
acteristically expressed in the legal con 
tract. Whatever validity this criticism of 
the ethic of love and its alternative may 
possess, it is hardly applicable to Juda- 
ism in which the two — jurisprudence 
and ethics—are brought into intimate 
relationship. 

Both Ahad Ha-Am’s grounding of 
Jewish ethics in the value of justice as 
opposed to love and Hermann Cohen's 
critique of the latter are implied in a 
famous Talmudic controversy between 
Rabbi Akiba and Ben Azzai.* 

*Hermann Cohen, Ethik des Reinem Willens, 
vol. Il, pp. 116 ff. In his last works on the 
philosophy of religion, Cohen modified this 
viewpoint considerably. He sees in the orienta- 
tion of religion towards the individual a neces 
sary correction and supplement to the abstract 
universalism of ethics. He likewise emphasized 
the significance of love of fellowman which he 
attributed to religion rather than ethics. For a 
critique of this view, see Reines, Yahid VeZibbur 
BeYahaduth, pp. 12 et seq. 

‘Sifra Kedoshim and parallel passages. 


Rabbi Akiba declared the Biblical 
commandment to love one’s neighbor as 
oneself “the great maxim of the Torah”. 
For Ben Azzai, the central rule of the 
Torah is contained in the verse (Gen. 
5:1) “This is the book of the generations 
of man, in the image of God created He 
him”. As did Hillel before him, Rabbi 
Akiba followed the lead of the prophets 
who asserted that love was the highest 
demand made on man by religion.® With 
penetrating insight, Ben Azzai discerned 
in the verse in Genesis a broad and firm 
foundation for ethics, — the essential un 
ity of mankind and the dignity of the in 
dividual. The same verse elicits from a 
later Aggadist® the comment: “If you put 
a man to shame, know that you are 
putting to shame the image of God”. 
Ben Azzai’s declaration bears striking 
similarity to Kant’s formulation of the 
basic principle of ethics as respect for the 
dignity of man. The difference in view- 
point between Ben Azzai and Akiba is 
more apparent than real. For elsewhere,’ 
the latter declares: “beloved is man in 
that he was created in the image olf 
God”. Yet another Rabbinic statement 
possibly that of Rabbi Akiba —* moti 
vates the Biblical “love thy neighbor as 
thyself” by adding the words, “for I, the 
Lord, created him”. In any case, the 
seemingly divergent viewpoint of Akiba 
and Ben Azzai lend themselves to ready 
reconciliation. 

While the foundation of ethics is to be 
found in the dignity of man by reason 
of his creation in the image of God, the 
directive for concrete moral action is to 
be sought in the commandment of love. 
Ethics must have as its leitmotif the idea 


“Hosea 6:6; Micah 6:8; Zachariah 7:9. 

*“Genesis Rabbah ch. XXIV. 

™TMishnah Aboth, III, 2. 

*Aboth de R. Nathan, ed. Schechter, ch. 16 
Some manuscripts attribute this saying to Rabbi 
Akiba. See L. Finkelstein’s, Introduction to 
Aboth, pp. 47-49. 
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of humanity but since its actual specifi 
concern is with the individual and his 
relationship to his fellow man only the 
love of man can serve as its generative 
force. The natural ground and starting 
point for such love of man is man’s own 
self-love as indicated by the oft-quoted 
verse in Leviticus. In this commandment 
— thou shalt love they neighbor as thyself 
~ Hillel saw the essence of the Torah’s 
teaching in regard to man’s relationship 
to his fellowman. His paraphrase of the 
verse in negative terms —“What is hate 
ful unto thee, do not do unto thy neigh 
bor” —*® has long been made by Christian 
theologians the subject of invidious con 
trast with the New Testament’s positive 
formulation.'® The case has, at the very 
least, been overstated. Positive formula 
tions of the injunction to love one’s fel 
lowman are fairly abundant in Rabbini 
and extra-Rabbinic Jewish sources.'' In- 
deed, Hillel himself, in a passage in the 
Mishnah,'? states the command in posi 
tive, universal terms. His negative for 
mulation is hardly more than a random 
choice of terminology and may have been 
prompted by his desire to express the 
concept in terms of a popular proverb. 
The latter conjecture is supported by the 
iact that Hillel in speaking to the would 
be proselyte phrases the maxim in 
Aramaic, the lingua franca of his day. 

Nevertheless, the value of love of fel- 
low man can never completely overcome 
the subjective nature of the emotion 
which is its matrix; hence, it cannot serve 
as the ultimate ground of ethics. The 
latter can only be based on the recogni 
tion and acknowledgment of the absolute 
worth of man. This idea is conceptually 
equivalent if not verbally identical with 
" ‘Shabbat Sia. 
“Matthew 7:12 
“See Kaufman-Kohler’s essay “Nachstenliebe 
in Judenthum” in Festschrift an Hermann 
Cohen, pp. 475 et seq. 

“Mishnah Aboth 1:12. 


the Rabbinic doctrine of Kevod habrioth, 
the honor of man.™® While the term 
honor signifies the unique and infinite 
value of every human being, it implies 
that such value does not derive from the 
individual as an isolated, natural being. 
It springs rather from the idea of man- 
kind which the individual represents and, 
in religious terms, from his having been 
created in the image of God. While love 
begins with the self and only in obedience 
to the Biblical command does it become 
transitive and outgoing, honor grows out 
of an awareness of humankind as a whole 
and is incorporated in the individual in 
the sense of self-respect. Love alone may 
be blind and selfish. Honor, though it 
signifies the inviolability of the individ. 
ual, lacks emotional depth and the sense 
of the personal. Rabbinic ethics therefore 
joins the two and declares that man’s 
relationship to his fellowman must be 
based on both love and honor. The Rab- 
bis put it succinctly when they say, “love 
men and respect them’”’.'* 

Che Rabbis were quick to ndéte that the 
Biblical command enjoining love of fel- 
lowman implies a concern for his dignity. 
Rabbi Eleazar formulated the implica- 
tion in the following terms: “Let the 
honor of your neighbor be as precious to 
you as your own’.’® If Scripture com- 
mands love of fellowman and not honor, 
it is because the former alone is wholly 
positive. The positive corollaries of hon- 
oring one’s fellowman are limited to 
manifesting tokens of respect and cour- 

“Some ethical philosophers distingish between 
“dignity” as a moral concept and honor as a 
strictly sociological concept which latter signifies 
the relative worth of the individual in society. 
See Eugene Terraillon’s, L’Honneur. This sharp 
distinction is unwarranted since honor in an 
ethical sense signifies the absolute value of man. 
The Hebrew term “kavod”,— literally, weighty 

signifies worth. The corresponding terms for 
honor in other languages bear the same signif- 
icance. See Ihering, Der Zweck in Rechte, Ul, 501. 


“Aboth di R. Nathan, ed. Schechier, 52. 
“Mishnah Aboth, I, 12. 
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tesy. The true significance of the concept 
is to be found in its negative implication; 
to refrain from any assault on that most 
intimate sphere of the personality, — its 
self-consciousness. The perenniel human 
propensity towards indulging in this kind 
of assault — really, a form of disguised 
self-inflation of the ego—explains the 
reiteration the concept of the honor of 
Rabbini 


ethics. Several typical examples illustra 


one’s felliowman receives in 


tive of the Rabbinic amplification and 
application of the concept may be offered 

“If with regard to the stones of the 
altar that are void of any understanding 
of good and evil, the Holy One, Blessed 
Be He, demands that they should not be 
treated in a degrading manner then cer 
tainly one’s fellowman who was created 
in the image of the Creator of the world 
should not be dealt with contemptuous 
ly’.16 Here, incidentally, one catches an 
echo of the prophetic denunciation of 
those in ancient Israel who together with 
a scrupulous observance of the cultic 
ritual were guilty of the grossest violations 
of man’s ftundamental moral duties to 
wards man. Another Rabbinic statement 
seeks to motivate and inspire the attitude 
of honoring one’s fellowman by a realistic 
appraisal of recalcitrant human nature 
itself. “If even the angels who are not 
burdened with the evil impulse honor 
each other how much more so should 
men in whom the evil impulse is pres 
ent.”"!? Since man is inclined to depre 
ciate and denigrate his fellowman, he 
should place him above himself and 
should not say, “I am greater than you”’. 
Great emphasis is placed in Rabbinic 
ethics on overcoming the outcroppings 
of the “evil impulse” particularly as the 
latter manifests itself in seeking to direct 
man’s relation to his fellowman.'*® Native 





“Mekhilta Yitro, ed. Friedmann, 74a. 
“Source cited note 14. 
“Baba Mezia 32b 


egotism and self-conceit tend both to in 
hibit a man from recognizing the worth 
of his neighbor and from showing him 
the respect that is his due. Addressing 
themselves to the members of the acad 
emy —the natural audience to whom 
their moral admonitions are frequently 
directed the Rabbis declared: “Let the 
honor of your pupil be as precious to 
you as your own, and let the honor of 
your colleague be in your eyes as the 
reverence you owe your master, and your 
reverence for your master as the reverence 
for God".'® 


tendency of the superior (the master) to 


Thus, to counteract the 


treat with disdain those inferior to him, 
and the tendency of the scholar to dep- 
ethics 
demands that the inferior be dealt with 


recate his colleague,2”° Rabbink 


as an equal, the equal as a superior and 
the superior be approached with religious 
awe. The same transvaluation is applied 
to man generally. Ethically, respect for 
man implies that the individual should 
be treated not on the basis of his social 
position or the actual level of his in 
tellectual and moral achievements but in 
accordance with his ideal value as a hu 
man being. Such, at least, is the intent 


of the Rabbinic dictum, 


“oreat is the 
honor olf man.’*! 

These maxims reveal a basic tenet of 
Judaism. Though Judaism stamps humil 
ity a cardinal virtue and everlastingly in 
sists on the unbridgeable distance be 
tween man and God, it nevertheless pro 
claims that the honor of God its reflected 
in man who was created in His image.?? 
The Psalmist’s “what is man that Thou 


art mindful of him?” in no way lessens 

*Mishnab Aboth IV, 2 

”The pupils of Rabbi Akibah are said to have 
died young because of their failure to respect one 
another. Yebamoth 62b 

“Rabbi Yohanan ben /akkai applied this 
dictum to a thief. Baba Oama 79b 

“Both aspects of man, his humility and dignity, 
are expressed in Psalms, 8:7 
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the obligation of respecting the dignity 
of every man. The denunciation of pride 
is a theme common to Prophet, Psalmist 
and Wisdom Teacher. The latter, with 
their profound intuitive understanding 
of human nature, recognized in pride the 
crassest manifestation of that egotism 
which prevents the person from recogniz 
ing in his fellowman a being possessing 
worth equal to his own. The Prophets 
traced war, political and social oppres 
sion to the psychological root of pride; 
a pride manifestated in the lust for powe 
and domination. Hence, in the coming 
judgment, they proclaimed that the pride 
of man will be broken.** In their recogni 
tion of the mischievous effects of egotism, 
the ancient Jewish moralists anticipated 
modern psychology. 

Following the Prophets and the Wis 
dom Teachers, the Rabbis declared that 
pride is tantamount to idolatry** and 
that, per contra, humility is the crown 
ing virtue.*® Christianity adopted this 
appreciation of humility and, characte 
istically, carried it to extravagant ex 
tremes. Augustine and Calvin declared 
self-contempt to be a virtue. It was large 
ly as a reaction against medieval monastic 
morality with its emphasis on self-abase- 
ment that the virtue of humility fell into 
disrepute in modern times. Spinoza and 
Kant termed it a vice rather than a virtue. 
Indeed, while Judaism commands hu- 
mility before God and commends it as an 
ethical safeguard against pride, it must 
be joined to and limited by self-respect. 
It cannot be the aim of ethics to com- 
mand respect of fellowman and at the 
same time preach self-contempt. Even 
in its insistence on tipping the scales in 
favor of one’s fellow in the honor to be 

“Isaiah 2 rT See Reines op. cit. p. 88. 

“Sotah 4b. 

*=Avodah Zarah 20b. 


shown him, Rabbinic ethics cautioned 
against extremism.*® 

Indeed, the Rabbis emphasized the 
necessity and duty of self-respect. The 
scholar, they declared, should be partic 
ularly careful not to offend his own 
dignity since it is bound up with the 
dignity of the Torah itself. It was prob 
ably out of a recognition that exagger 
ated self-effacement might lead to a 
diminished respect for the scholar that 
some Rabbis advocated a modicum of 
self-pride as an attitude most befitting a 
scholar.?? 

No analysis of Rabbinic ethics can 
limit itself to the Agadah of the Rabbis. 
It is the Halakhah which is normative; 
its legal principles reflecting as they do 
the ethical views of the Rabbis bring the 
latter to sharp and precise focus. What is 
decisive, in the moral sphere, is not the 
broad sweeping moral injunction but 
rather its application to concrete life sit- 
uations where conflicting interests and 
loyalties must be evaluated and, if pos- 
sible, reconciled. How did the Rabbis 
apply the Biblical commandment of love 
of neighbor to the specifics of their time? 
Several illustrations borrowed from the 
Halakhah may serve to answer the ques- 
tion. 

Ihe following law is stated in the 
Mishnah.** If a man finds an object such 
as a sack or bundle that he would not 
ordinarily carry in public because of the 


loss of dignity involved, he is not obliged, 


*“Maimonides’ well known statement that one 
should seek the extreme in the exercise of 
humility, rather than the golden mean must be 
understood in the light of his defense of the 
Jewish viewpoint against that of Aristotle who 
deprecated humility. 

“Aboth di R. Nathan, p. 88. Though the 
Talmud says that a scholar may waive the honor 
due him (Kiddushin 32b) some decisors, among 
them R. Isaac bar Sheshet (Responsum No. 220) 
refer this as applying only to marks of deference 
but not to any offense to his honor 

*Raba Mezia 29b. 
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as he otherwise would be, to pick it up 
and bring it to its owner. Commenting 
on this law, the Amora Rabba declares 
that if the person in question would carry 
the object to his own home if it were his 
own, he is obliged to return it to the 
owner. Rabba’s reasoning is obviously 
based on the maxim that one is supposed 
to do for others what one is prepared to 
do for oneself. Consequently, since he 
would waive his dignity for the sake of 
saving his own property, he is likewise 
obliged to disregard it for the sake of 
saving his neighbor’s property. Inte 
estingly enough, Maimonides avers*® that 
it is commendable in this case to go be 
yond the requirements of the law and 
return the lost object to its owner even 
though the finder demeans himself there 
by. Indeed, no rigid line of demarcation 
can be drawn in Judaism between law 
and ethics. Frequently, the Halakhah 
gives legal status to what is merely moral 
counsel in the Bible. Our illustration 
serves aS a case in point. By the same 
token, the Rabbis strongly urged®? the 
kind of action that went beyond the re 
quirements of the law. (Lefnim mec 
shurath ha-din, middath hassiduth). 
The line between the law and the higher 
ethical standard fluctuated and domains 
once governed by law became matters of 
the moral conscience. Contrariwise, what 
was once left to the decision of the in 
dividual’s moral sensitivity became sub 
ject to the power of the law.*! 

Broadly conceived, the law was 
founded upon a justice whose source was 
the equal and reciprocal obligations ob 
taining among men. The ethical require 
ment, on the other hand, demanded more 


from the individual than the latter had 
*"Mishneh Torah, Hilkhot Gezelah VeAvedah 
XI, 13. 

"Baba Meziah 30b 

"See Simon Federbush, HaMishpat VeHaM usar 
Be Yisrael. 


the right to claim from others. This idea 
finds articulation in the distinction the 
Rabbis make between the Am Ha-Arez 
(the boor) and the Hassid (the pious 
man).** ‘The former says “what is mine 
is yours and what is yours is mine”; the 
latter says “mine is yours and what is 
The Am-Ha-arez thinks 


that because he is prepared to give his 


yours 1s yours’. 
neighbor a share in his property he 1s 
thereby entitled to an equal share in the 
Hassid 


recognizes that his own generosity does 


property of his neighbor. The 


not give him any claim on the generosity 
of his neighbor. The Hassid’s acts of un 
selfish devotion to the welfare of his 
me ighbor are designated by the Rabbis as 
Gemillath Hassadim (the doing of deeds 
of loving kindness).** Rashi succinctly 
sums up the Rabbinic attitude towards 
the duties a man owes his neighbor by 
describing them as the effort to fulfill the 
needs of every man, be they material o1 
pychological.™ 

In stressing the individual's moral 
obligations to his neighbor, the Rabbis 
recognize at the same time that one’s 
duty to oneself must take precedence ove 
the duties to others. There would, at first 
glance, seem to be a contradiction here 
Analysis, however, reveals that the con 
tradiction is a purely formal one. Since, 
as we have seen, Jewish ethics is founded 
on the universalistic idea of duty to man 
as a being created in the image of God, 
it must include the duty to onesell. 


Hence, the latter should not be sub 
ordinated in the name ol self-denial to 
the obligation one owes one’s fellowman. 
™“=Mishnah Aboth. V, 10 
"Sukkah 49h. R 


merit of an act of charity is relative to the 


Fleazar declares that the 


“chesed” it contains. Rashi interprets “chesed 
in this context to mean the degree of effort ex 
pended in performing the act. More precisely 
the term might be rendered here as the good 
intent involved in the dead 

“Ketuboth 17a 
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Concrete expression of this idea is given 
by the Rabbis when they establish the 
principle that in the distribution of char- 
ity relatives take precedence over stran- 
gers and the inhabitants of one’s city take 


yreceaqence ove oO e 
| 1 r the ther 


needy of 
cities.*® 

From the Biblical designation of one’s 
fellowman as “thy brother” and “thy 
neighbor” Christian have 
long been prone to conclude that Jewish 


ethics lacks universalistic scope. The true 


theologians 


meaning of the Biblical designation is to 
be found in the persistent effort of ethics 
to extend the love which has its origin in 
the circle of the family and the closed 
social group to humanity at large. The 
Biblical commandment takes as its point 
of departure the natural beginnings of 
the moral attitude. The Rabbinic in- 
sistence that the duty to the self has 
priority over the duty to others in no 
way infringes upon or limits the univer- 
salism in terms of which they conceived 
the moral idea. The prior duty to the self 
they deduced from the Torah itself.** 
They found it implied in the verse, 
“Albeit there shall be no poor in your 
midst.” (Deuteronomy 15:4) The injunc- 
tion is taken to mean that one should not 
be so overly generous as to become im- 
poverished and thus become a_ public 
charge. At the famous rabbinical synod 
at Usha, held in the second century, an 
enactment was instituted that one should 
not give to charity more than a fifth of 
one’s possessions.*? 

The very Rabbi who establishes the 
principle that the duty to the self takes 
precedence over duty to the other adds 
the warning that he who rigidly guides 
his actions by this principle eventually 
gets what he fears, i.e. poverty. Rashi in- 
terprets the latter statement to the fol- 

“Baba Meziah 7la 


“Baba Meziah %3a 
"Ketuboth 50a 


lowing effect. Though, according to the 
law, self-interest legitimately takes pre- 
cedence, one should not consistently base 
his action on the law but go beyond it 
for the sake of piety and charity. The im- 
plication in both the original statement 
and Rashi’s interpretation thereof come 
to this; self-interest enjoys precedence 
only where the stakes involved between 
the self and the other are equal. Thus, 
for example, where there is a choice be- 
tween recovering one’s own property or 
that of another or where the alternatives 
are liberating oneself from prison or 
liberating another; the self takes pre- 
cedence even over one’s father or teach- 
er.°5 As has been said, this principle is 
only applicable where the alternatives are 
absolutely equal. But if one is in a better 
position to sustain the loss of the property 
or the risk entailed in remaining in pris- 
on is less than that involved in another's 
continued detention, then it is the other 
who is entitled to priority. Similarly, one 
is morally bound to rescue a drowning 
person even if it entails some risk for the 
rescuer since the former is certain to 
drown unless saved and the danger to the 
latter is problematical.*® 

While the idea of self-sacrifice may ap- 
pear logically unwarranted, it neverthe- 
less has deep roots in unreflective moral- 
ity and religiosity. Its traces are to be 
found in Jewish ethics and are reflected 
in a controversy between Ben Peturah 
and Rabbi Akiba.*° The case is the 
hypothetical one of two men wandering 
in a desert and in danger of dying of 
thirst. One of them finds a jug which con- 
tains just enough water to sustain one 
man. It is Ben Peturah’s judgment that 
both should drink of it rather than the 


one who found it even though it must 


“Baba Meziah 33b. 

"See Responsa of R. David ben Zimra, Warsaw 
1882, Responsum No. 1583. 

“Baba Meziah 62a. 
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mean the death of both of them. Rabbi 
Akiba, however, is of the opinion that 
the water should be drunk by the man 
who found the jug. This opinion he de- 
duces from the Scriptural verse (Leviticus 
25:36) “and thy brother shall live with 
thee’; the saving of one’s own life takes 
precedence. It is apparent from the 
phraseology of the controversy (“until 
Rabbi Akiba came and taught’) that the 
opinion of Ben Peturah prevailed until 
it was supplanted by that of Rabbi Akiba. 
It may be surmised that this opinion re- 
flected the outlook of the Hassidim who 
were distinguished by their piety and love 
of fellowman, and were extreme in their 
religious and ethical standards. In this 
particular instance, the uncritical moral 
sense would support Ben Peturah since 
equity seems to demand that in a situa- 
tion where two men are sharing the same 
dangers they should likewise share any 
opportunity of preserving their lives even 
though the opportunity is the original 
possession of but one of them. This 
verdict, however, would lead to the 
strange consequence that the finder of the 
jug ought die out of sheer sympathy for 
the plight of his fellow even though his 
self-sacrifice must prove fruitless. Rabbi 
Akiba’s thesis is, as we have seen, a 
logical extension of the principle that 
self-interest ought take priority over the 
duty a man owes his neighbor. 

The primary duty of self-preservation 
is reflected in the unanimous opinion 
that one is not bound to sacrifice one’s 
life for the sake of the fulfillment of the 
commandments. The commandments, 
the Rabbis declare, were given that man 
should “live by them” (Leviticus 18:5) 
and not die because of them.*! Since the 
commandments are intended for the good 
of man he obviously cannot fulfill them 
unless he lives; hence, the duty of self- 
preservation takes precedence over all 


“Toseftah Shabbat ch. XV 


other duties. Thus, Rabbi Akibah’s opin- 
ion in the case cited above, is a logical 


corollary of the general principle of the 


priority of the duty of self-preservation, 
a principle from which there is no dissent 
among the Rabbis. 

sroad and basic as the principle is, 
it too has its limitations. One may not 
save his own life at the cost of another’s. 
The Amora Rabbah was once asked by a 
lew whose life had been threatened by 
the governor unless he took another 
man’s life whether he was permitted to do 
so under the circumstances. The prompt 
epigramatic reply came back: “who shall 
say that your blood is deeper hued than 
his, perhaps his blood is deeper hued 
than yours?’’*? Rabbah’s epigram con- 
tains the basic assumption of all morality 
and law. The life of every man is of equal 
worth; consequently, one life should not 
be destroyed for the sake of saving an- 
other.* 

The Tosefta discusses a case in which 
this principle receives vivid illustration 
and application.‘ A group of travellers 
is attacked by desperadoes who demand 
that one of the travellers — undesignated 
by them — be surrendered to them to be 
murdered. Unless their demand is met, 
they threaten to kill the entire group. 
The law declares that they should all 
surrender themselves to the murderers 
rather than hand over a single soul of 
Israel to be killed. The same holds true 
where the victim has been singled out 
by the attackers but unbeknown to them 
is in a position to escape. This situation 
which may be presumed to have faced 
Jewish communities more than once and 
in which the law demanded the self- 
sacrifice of the many for the sake of a 
single individual is the application of the 

“Sanhedrin 74a. 
“Mishnah Oholoth VII, 6. 
“Toseftah Terumoth ch. VII. 
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principle enunciated in the Mishnah* 
that the saving of one life is tantamount 
to the preservation of the entire world. 
If, however, the victim whose surrender 
is demanded cannot possibly escape and 
is foredoomed, rabbinic opinion is divid- 
ed as to what course of action the group 
should take. According to one view, the 
individual should be given up; accord- 
ing to another opinion, he should be sur- 
rendered only if the intended victim has 
committed an offense for which the pen- 
alty is capital punishment. This latter 
view will recall that of Ben Peturah 
quoted above. There is, however, a sur- 
face distinction between the two situa 
tions. In the case of the group of travel- 
lers, the group is directly instrumental in 
bringing about the victim’s death since 
they surrender him to those who intend 
to kill him. Yet, it may be argued, their 
action does not really bring about his 
death since in any event he would be 
legally put to death as punishment for 
the capital crime he has committed. 

An actual case in which the principles 
here discussed were involved is reported 
in the Talmud.** A certain Ulla who was 
sought by the Roman authorities because 
of rebellious activities took refuge in the 
town of Lydda where Rabbi Joshua ben 
Levi was the head of the community. The 
Romans threatened to destroy the city 
unless the refugee was surrendered to 
them. Rabbi Joshua ben Levi persuaded 
him to give himself up. Thereupon, 
legend adds, the prophet Elijah ceased to 
reveal himself to the Rabbi as was his 
wont. Elijah explained that he did not 
reveal himself to “informers”. The Rabbi 
argued that he had acted in accordance 
with the law. To which Elijah replied, 
“is this a Mishnah of Hassidim”? The 
commentators explain Elijah’s query to 
mean that a pious man like Rabbi Joshua 
 ®Mishnah Sanhedrin IV, 5. 

“Yerushalmi Terumoth 46b. 


ben Levi should act beyond the require- 
ments of the law. Their explanation as- 
sumes that the law as stated and on which 
Rabbi Joshua ben Levi based his action 
is not in agreement with the teaching of 
the Hassidim on this point. The Elijah 
legend expresses the viewpoint of the 
Hassidim and hence the rebuke to the 
Rabbi. Apparently, the Hassidim were 
prepared to sacrifice their lives rather 
than transgress any aspect of the law 
though the law itself did not demand 
such sacrifice. It is therefore not surpris- 
ing to find them demanding sacrifice of 
the self in a case where the highest ethical 
principle and gravest moral offense in 
Judaism were involved. Maimonides who 
invariably follows the ethical teachings 
found in the agadah accepts the teaching 
of the Hassidim in this case. Despite 
Maimonides codification of the Hassidi 
teaching, the opinion of the Rabbis who 
like Rabbi Akiba rejected useless self- 
sacrifice in the name of love of fellow 
man ought be reckoned with. 

To Jewish ethics, as it seeks to guide 
the individual in his relationships with 
his fellow man, one may apply the words 
of the scripture: “It is not in heaven that 
you should say, who will go up for us to 
heaven and bring it to us, that we may 
hear it and do it... But the word is very 
near you; it is in your mouth and in your 
heart, so that you can do it.” Its consti- 
tutive principal is the axiom, permanent 
and universal, that man bears the inefface- 
able imprint of his Maker. Its rule of 
action is that natural self love which left 
unchecked yields the rankest egotism but 
directed outward produces the highest 
moral good. The just reconciliation of 
the proper claims of the self as opposed to 
the claims of the other is no mean task 
and, perhaps, never completely and per- 
fectly achieved. But no objective student 
of rabbinic ethics can escape the impres- 
sion that here is a sound and penetrating 
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effort to achieve such reconciliation; one terms of inescapable moral imperatives 
that while it reckons with the unmalle- fairly balanced between himself and his 


able in human nature sees man’s role in neighbor. 





THE JUDEO-CHRISTIAN TRADITION 


CONCEPT: 


AID OR DETERRENT 


TO GOODWILL? 


BERNARD HELLER 


HE ASSUMPTION that Judaism and 
ae hristianity are in possession of doc- 
trines and disciplines which distinguish 
these two religions from all others did not 
originate with the contemporary advo- 
cates of goodwill. The notion which the 
term “Juteo-Christian Tradition” ts in 
tended to convey, has a long and chet 
ished history. 

Che supposition or claim that Judaism 
and Christianity are basically identical 
may be said to fall into four periods, each 
being characterized by the kind of recep 
tion which was accorded to the declara 
ton. 

The first period was the era when 
Christianity was about to make its debut 
as a new faith. The early followers ol 
Jesus fortified their sectarian deviation 
from traditional Judaism with the con 
tention that their course constituted a 
continuation and an amplification of the 
religion of their forbears. Not they, but 
their antagonists had veered from the 
main highway, they argued. The Gospel 
was to them the fulfillment of all the 
promises of former days. The Old con 
tinued in and was climaxed by the New 

As long as the supporters of the New 


sect retained the mores and sancta of cur 
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rent Judaism, their contention was plaus- 
ible. However, when the “Law” proved 
to some disciples to be a hindrance to the 
conversion of Gentiles and they decided 
to jettison its various imperatives (Mitz- 
voth) and even to pronounce the total 
abrogation of the “Law,” they still main- 
tained the position that it was they who 
bore the torch that was lit by the Patri 
archs and the Prophets. The homiletical 
skill of Paul enabled them to leap over 
all hurdles. In this sense did they and 
their followers subscribe to the dictum 
which Matthew attributed to Jesus: 

“Think not that | am come to destroy 
the law, or the prophets: | am not come 
to destroy but to fulfill. 

For verily I say unto you, till heaven 
and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall 
in no wise pass from the law, till all be 
fulfilled. 

Whosoever therefore shall break one of 
of these least commandments, and shall 
teach men so, he shall be called the least 
in the Kingdom of heaven; but whoso- 
ever shall do and teach them, the same 
shall be called great in the Kingdom 
of heaven.” 

It is interesting to note that the spokes- 
men of Catholicism maintain the same 
thesis, even today. 

“Jesus did not come to destroy the Law 
or the Prophets, that is those sacred writ- 


ings which He, no less than His Jewish 
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contemporaries, distinctly recognized as 
inspired by the Holy Spirit; His mission, 
on the contrary, was to secure their ful- 
filment. Indeed, He would have destroyed 
the Law, if He had sided with the Scribes 
and the Pharisees who had raised a fence 
to the Law, which actually encroached 
upon the sacred territory of the Law it- 
self; but He fulfilled it by proclaiming 
the new Law of perfect love of God and 
man, whereby all the precepts of the Old 
Law were brought to completion. Again 
he would have destroyed the Prophets, if 
like the same Scribes and Pharisees, He 
had pictured an image of God’s Kingdom 
and God’s Messiahs solely by means of 
the glorious features contained in the 
prophetical writings; but He fulfilled 
them by drawing a picture which took 
into account both glorious and inglori- 
ous delineations of the Prophets of old, 
setting both in their right order and per 
spective. The Kingdom of God as de- 
scribed and founded by Jesus has a his- 
torical name. It is the Christian Church, 
which was able silently to leaven the 
Roman Empire, which has outlived the 
ruin of the Jewish Temple and its wor 
ship, and which, in the course of cen- 
turies, has extended to the confines of the 
world the knowledge and the worship of 
the God of Abraham, while Judaism has 
remained the barren fig tree which Jesus 
condemned during His mortal life”. 
(Catholic Encyclopedia Vol. VIII P. 401) 

The insistence that Judaism percolated 
into and was absorbed by Christianity 
had a double objective. For those who 
already were followers of the Galilean 
it provided the aura of tradition to sup- 
port their formation into a new sect. It 
also was intended to supply the new creed 
with an appeal to those Jews who would 
recoil from any open break with Juda 
ism. 

The second period in the history of the 
concept of a Judeo-Christian tradition 


may be seen when the affinity between 
the two faiths was belittled and at times 
denied. This note was sounded and re- 
peated after the leaders of the new re- 
ligion perceived that their efforts in 
winning over the people from which Jesus 
hailed proved futile and fruitless. It in 
creased with the growth of the canard 
that Jewish authorities plotted and partic- 
ipated in the death of Jesus. The repre- 
sentatives of Judaism are now referred to 
as vipers and hypocrites. Those who are 
unwilling or incapable of avowing the 


divinity of 


Jesus are made into Anti- 


Christ. 

“Who is the liar but he that denieth 
that Jesus is the Christ? He is anti-Christ, 
that denieth the Father and the Son.” 

“Whosoever denieth the Son, the same 
hath not the Father; but he that acknowl 
edgeth the Son hath the Father also.” 
| John 2 22-25 

“And every spirit that confesseth not 
that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is 
not of God: and this is that spirit of 
anti-Christ.” 1 John 43 

Christian agnostics with an extreme 
anti-Jewish bias branded Judaism as a 
realm of darkness — and the Jewish deity 
as the principle of evil. 

How long the feeling persisted and 
how widely it influenced European 
thought may be inferred from the com- 
ment of the founder of the Reformation, 
Martin Luther. “We do not wish to see 
or hear Moses. For Moses was given to 
the Jews, not to us Gentiles and Chris- 
tians. We have our Gospel and New 
Testament. They wish to make Jews of 
us through Moses, but they shall not.” 
(Werke XX 5303) 

“Art thou steeped in Sin,” said Johan 
nes Agricola (1492-1566) “an adulterer 
or a thief? If thou believest, thou art in 
salvation. All who follow Moses must go 
to the devil. To the gallows with Moses.” 
Some of Luther’s contemporaries (the 
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antinomians) even denounced the Deca- 
logue. Maelnchthon wrote, “It must be 
admitted that the Decalogue is abro- 
gated.” 

With these anti-Judaists we may put 
not a few of the German “higher critics” 
and theologians of the Weber and Har- 
nack variety. This appraisal of Judaism 
is the prevailing one. 

The third period is apparent in the 
works of Friedrich Nietzsche. To Nietz- 
sche, Judaism and Christianity were 
basically made of the same stuff. They 
were akin in their ethical outlook and in 
the imperatives they held up to their de- 
votees. Compassion, love and regard for 
the weak they both considered virtues. 
Nietzsche branded them as vices. Yield- 
ing to such disposition prevented the 
elite from realizing their potential power 
and strength. The ethics of Judaism and 
Christianity retarded the evolution of the 
superman. 

That the Nietzschean characterization 
of Judaism and Christianity is true can- 
not be gainsaid, even if the devotees of 
the latter have been guilty (on frequent 
occasions) of unparallelled cruelty. 

Che fourth period (in our own day) is 
marked by a growing realization that the 
alluring mystery cults of the Orient and 
the then current ideas, forms and pat- 
terns of Graeco-Roman culture fashioned 
the character of mediaeval and modern 
Christianity more than did the symbols 
and teachings of Judaism. Even those 
Jewish forms that were retained in Chris- 
tianity were so revised and reinterpreted 
that only the receptacles were indigen- 
ous. Their contents were foreign and im- 
ported. 

Easter, to cite a single illustration, is 
usually deemed to be a direct offshoot of 
Passover. Yet the distinguished folklorist, 
Sir James George Frazer asserts, “When 
we reflect how often the Church has skill- 
fully contrived to plant the seeds of the 
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new faith on the old stock of paganism, 
we may surmise that the Easter celebra- 
tion of the dead and risen Christ was 
grafted upon a similar celebration of the 
dead and risen Adonis, which, as we have 
reason to believe, was celebrated in Syria 
at the same season.”” His research impels 
him to this general conclusion. 

“Taken altogether the coincidences of 
the Christian with the heathen festivals 
are too close and too numerous to be 
accidental. ‘They mark the compromise 
which the Church in the hour of its 
triumph was compelled to make with its 
vanquished yet still dangerous rivals. The 
inflexible Protestantism of the primitive 
missionaries with their fiery denuncia- 
tions of heathendom, had been ex- 
changed for the supple policy, the easy 
tolerance, the comprehensive charity of 
shrewd Ecclesiastics, who clearly per- 
ceived that if Christianity was to conquer 
the world it could do so only by relaxing 
the too rigid principles of its Founder, 
by widening a little the narrow gate 
which leads to salvation” (The Golden 
Bough p. 361). 

Thaddeus Zelinski’s estimate of the 
Greek and Roman elements in Christian- 
ity diverges from those of Frazer. Both, 
however, provide support for the thesis 
that the stream of Christianity was fed by 
other than Judean springs. 

“A simoon flew over the meadows and 
groves of Hellas; Hellas grew yellow and 
black. Yet it remained Hellas — and on 
the parched ground gradually there be- 
gan to appear new shoots of the vegeta- 
tion that had been destroyed. Despite 
fanatics, Christianized Greece regained 
the ancient gifts of its Olympus, the 
revelation of God in beauty. To be sure 
this beauty was very modest; humanity 
had to live through a new epoch of 
Daedali — but yet the seeds of the future 
were saved. The deity was split into three 
hypostases, in the empty heights of the 
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Mother of God and the 
saints found a dwelling — and the con 


heavens the 


trast of Christian monotheism to pagan 
polytheism became a mere illusion’. The 
new cult began to shine with the colors 
of symbolic ceremonies, which were really 
only a pale recollection in comparison 
with Panathenaea and Eleusinia that 
had gone forever but yet they brought 
joy and comfort to the soul. The inquu 
ing intellect began to search into the 
secrets of revelation, uniting the specula 
tion of the Academy, the Lyceum and the 
Stoa with the tundamental theses of the 
new religion; and, conducted by the 
Logos of ancient times, created Christian 


(Thaddeus Zielinski, The Re 
ligion of Greece pp. 119-221) 


theology 

The work ol contemporary scholars 
fully supports the view that dissimila 
strains earmark the Judaic and Christian 
tradition. One such recent work is the 
volume olf Donald W Riddle, New Testa 
ment Life and Literature. In this book 
the author claims that the most impor 
tant factors in shaping Christianity were 
the gentile mystery cults. The most 
potent influence on the thought, practices 
and sacramental lile of the New Faith 
came from them rather than trom Juda 
isin. 

In the face of increasing scholarly re 
search which confirms the claim that 
pagan creeds and custom were adopted 
by Christianity, it may be asked, “How 
is it that the idea of a Judeo-Christian 
tradition has been taken up by spokes 
men of both faiths and given such wide 
currency today?” 

If the idea of the Judeo-Christian 
tradition is such a questionable assump 
tion, what explains its current vogue? 
What do its sponsors aim to achieve, and 
what likelihood is there for the realiza 
tion of then hopes? 


It should be noted that the accent on 
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the common POSSESSIONS and protessions 
of the two traditions during the last de« 
ade by Christians is most commendable 
It was to them one of the means by which 
they expected to stave off the anti-Jewish 
Nazis. 


for the total subservience of the Church 


yrrogram of the lo the demand 
~ 


to the State, the courageous Christians 
retorted that allegiance to God and 
Christ could brook no interference o1 
qualification. In answer to the brutal and 


inhuman these 


policy towards Jews, 
Christians magnanimously proclaimed 
their sense ot indebtedness to the re 
ligion of the harassed Jews for their God, 
their Scripture and many of the hallowed 
lorms and institutions of Christianity. 
Pope Pius tersely stated their attitude 
when he said, “Spiritually we are all 
Semites.”” 

he pronouncement by some Jews that 
there exists an identity in the funda 
mental teachings of Judaism and Chris 
tianity presents a tragic aspect. Ever since 
the conclusion of the first World War, 
jews found themselves the scapegoat for 
nearly all the contemporary dislocations 
ind dehciencies. With the rise of Hitler 
to power they were not only deprived ol 
their substance but persecutions were de 
vised to break their spirit. To multitudes 
otf German Jews suicide appeared the 
only release from their pain and anguish 
Ihe Jew begged for justice, invoked con 
siderations of humanity, but his pleas 
seemed to have been directed to men 
without hearts. It then occurred to him 
that in the claim of the essential identity 
of the Jewish and Christian traditions he 
might obtain some aid from Christians 
It proclaiming the idea of a Judeo-Chris 
tian tradition the Jews practically ad 
dressed the following entreaty to the 
Christians: “Consider the significant con 
tributions that we made to your material, 
cultural and particularly to your religious 
life: Will you let your conscience remain 
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unperturbed while the most gruesome 
cruelties are inflicted upon us, your bene- 
factors?” The plethora of books and arti- 
cles dealing with the Jews’ gifts to vari 


ous phases of civilization, 


which ap- 
peared in the preceding decades, even 
more than the avowals attest to their 
pragmatic intent. 

Che supposition that the accentuation 
of the kindred professions and practices 
in Judaism and Christianity would bring 
about a diminution of anti-Semitism 1s 
without warrant. On the contrary, such a 
strategy may defeat the very ends for 


which the 


conception of the Judeo 
Christian tradition was devised. 

The writer has endeavored to observe 
und record the effects of this doctrine up 
on a number of individuals. He has 
found that the stressing of the basic ele- 
ments or identities of the two religions 
tends to weaken the loyalty of some to the 
faith of their fathers. When this is not the 
case it tends to mystify the adherents ol 
the dominant faith over the inability of 
jews to perceive the supposed superior 
ity and the advantages of their religion. 
For when the gap is narrowed and the 
crossing 15 made easy and the door ol 
each abode is left wide open and a gen 
uine welcome beckons the bystander 
the owner of a princely mansion is bound 
to resent a shack dweller’s obstinate re- 
fusal to set foot on his precinct. Such an 
aloofness or keeping to one’s self is to 
him tantamount to an insult. This is 
particularly bound to be the reaction of 
Christians, to whom Christianity const 
tutes the fullest revelation of the divine 
and who deem the religious forms which 
it evolved worthy to be imposed upon, 
if they are not freely adopted by, the 
denizens of all lands. To the traditional 
ist Christian who believes that the second 
coming of Christ is conditioned by the 


acceptance of him by his own kin, the 


resentment may grow into bitter hostil- 
ity. 

Che minimizing of differences and the 
magnifying of the common elements in 
Judaism and Christianity, which are im- 
plied in the affirmation of the Judeo- 
Christian tradition, are prone to dazzle 
many people with the hope and the feas- 
ibility of the founding of a universal re- 
ligion, a merger of faiths which will sup- 
plant the existing denominations by ab- 
sorbing the virtues of each. The more 
alluring the idea of the Judeo-Christian 
tradition with its connotation becomes, 
the greater will be the concern and 
anxiety of the devotees of each over the 
integrity and survival of their own cher- 
ished traditions. 

In expecting the cessation or ameliora- 
tion of anti-Semitism through the herald- 
ing of the abilities and achievements of 
Jews, the proponents of that strategy 
evidence a lack of understanding of the 
psychology of the multitude who are 
lured by anti-Semitic slogans. Among 
jew-baiters, one will find not a small 
number of individuals whose natural en- 
dowments are average or below average, 
but whose craving for possessions and 
prestige and whose envy of those who 
have attained them, tantalize their frus- 
trated souls to acts of desperation. The 
greater the achievements, the greater the 
strides which Jews make in the realm of 
business and the professions, the more 
poignant are their distress and disap- 
pointment at their own inability or de- 
ficiency. 

To avoid the stigma of incompetence, 
their lacerated or piqued egos encourage 
them to attribute to their rivals devious 
procedures and tricks from which — they 
themselves — their upright sense recoils. 
[he Jew must be held in check, they say, 
if the gentile is to enjoy equality of op- 


portunity instead of being forced to com- 
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with the un- 
scrupulous. They support and justify 


pete disadvantageously 


their attitudes by means of all sorts of 
rationalizations and stereotyped judg- 
ments. To din into the ears of such in- 
dividuals that the Jews have distin- 
guished themselves in the past and in the 
present is like directing a current of air 
into a smoldering fire. 

The most vicious outbreak of anti- 
Semitism occurred in Germany, where 
the Jews had achieved high distinction in 
many fields of endeavor. Although only 
one percent of the population, they con- 
tributed about ten per cent of the Nobel 
Prize winners in that country. 

Here one may interject the question, 
“How about the proponents of the Judeo- 
Christian tradition who do not play up 
the achievements of contemporary Jews 
but direct the people’s attention to the 
spiritual and cultural legacies of their 
forbears, the ancient Hebrews? Will not 
the recital of these gifts to mankind by 
Israel of old evoke an attitude of good- 
will and a feeling of gratitude to their 
living descendants?” !t should be ad- 
mitted that logic is on the side of such an 
inference. Human behavior, however, is 
not always guided by reason. A man’s 
reactions are often determined by moods, 
impulses and emotional drives. Human 
beings succumb to psychological inclina- 
tions more than they heed principles of 
logic. 

The continual announcement to the 
world of its indebtedness to the Jews, 
even to those of yore, is liable to back- 
fire. The consciousness that one is the 
recipient of gratuitous favors is disturb- 
ing. The ego is put in the category of a 
mendicant. It feels deflated when it is 
reminded that were it not for the aid 
which once was extended to it, it would 
not have attained its present status. A 
profound understanding of human na- 
ture is displayed in the admonition 


“neither a borrower nor a lender be.” 
The Jew courts resentment when he 
keeps throwing up to the Christian that 
it was he who gave the Christian his God, 
his Scripture, and his moral code. 

In The Great Hatred, Maurice Samuel 
contends that bitterness and brutality 
towards the Jew emanate from the 
Gentile’s unwitting resentment of the re 
strictions which Judaic morals in Chris- 
tianity put upon his belligerent and 
libidinous nature. If there is validity to 
that thesis, is it not folly to indulge in 
the practice of incessantly reminding the 
repressed that it was the Jew who forged 
the manacles which linked their desires 
and impulses to puritanic and pacific 
protestations and practices? 

That the strategy of invoking the 
Judeo-Christian tradition proved an inet 
fective measure in arresting the wave of 
anti-Semitism is seen from the six million 
Jews whose lives came to an end in the 
disease-infested and crowded barracks 
and in the gas chambers and crematoria 
of Belsen, Dachau, Osweicem and Buch 
enwald. To this ghoulish program of ex 
termination one must add the callous in- 
difference of the Western nations to the 
fate of the refugees which could not be 
concealed even by the most florid expres 
sions of sympathy and solicitude. Apathy, 
if not brutality, was manifested also by 
the wily maneuvers and delaying tactics 
of the British Government in carrying 
out the unanimous recommendations 
of the Anglo-American Commission that 
one hundred thousand of the then home. 
less and hopeless survivers of Nazi bestial.- 
ity, be immediately permitted to enter 
Palestine. 

The strategy of the proponents of the 
Judeo-Christian tradition is not only un- 
suited to attain the end for which the idea 
was conceived, but its effect upon the 
mental attitude of the sponsors is baneful, 


be they Jews or non-Jews. When they are 
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Jews they are liable to become gross and 
insensitive to good taste. A people, like 
an individual, is bound to become in 
sufferable if it persists in proclaiming its 
achievements and good deeds to every 
passerby 

Lastly, the strategy tosters the notion, 
if it does not emanate from it, that a 
people is entitled to the consideration in 
question not because its members are hu 
man beings but only if and when they 
have made or promise to make outstand 
ing contributions to the material welfare 
of man or to his mental or moral uplilt 

Jews, Negroes and Orientals com 
promise a most precious right when they 
are content with letting their demand 
for humane and equal treatment rest on 
the fact that their people have made o1 
can make great contributions to civiliza 
tion. Mediocrities and even morons have 
as an inalienable right to lile and fau 
play as do geniuses. To judges dispensing 
justice, Scripture gave the admonition 


that they should be no respecters of per- 
sons. 

Che claim that Judaism and Christian- 
ity share a fund of common professions 
and practices (which distinguish them 
from all other religious systems e.g., from 
Islam, Hinduism, Buddhism contem 
porary Humanism and the like) seems to 
the writer to be an unwarranted assump- 
tion. The claim that they are akin has 
been disowned by spokesmen of both 
denominations on more than one oc- 
casion. The promulgation of a “Judeo- 
Christian Tradition” as an inducement 
to or justification for goodwill — consti 
tutes poor strategy. It subtly fosters a 
mood and attitude which is averse to 
genuine mutual respect. For the right to 
be and to worship according to one’s con 
science must not carry with it even an 
implied condition that the tolerated faith 
conforms or is similar to the one which is 
dominant and acceptable to the major- 
ity. 








“IMMIGRANTS ALL, AMERICANS ALL” 


ISACQUE 


N 1954 the American Jewish commu- 
| nity will be celebrating the tercen 
tenary of its settlernent in what is now 
the United States. A search by the curt- 
ous for an authoritative comprehensive 
history 


wie es eigentlich sewesen ist 


with the Jews in America — produces but 
a few scattered descriptions of Jewish 
communities, a high school textbook and 
a number of specialized monographs and 
studies by individual Jewish scholars. To 
be sure, authentic, comprehensive a 
counts of the so-called “older immi 
the British, the Irish, the Get 


mans, the Norwegians and the Swedes 


grants 


are available. For authentic, broad-di 


mensioned studies of the “new immi 
grants’, one turns to R. F. Foerster’s 
masterpiece on /talian Immigration of 
Our Times or to Emily Balch’s Our Slax 
ic Fellow Citizens, or to Louis Adamic’s, 
The Peoples of America Series, which 
latter omits the Jews, or in the event that 
one seeks an authoritative picture of im 
migration in general, the peerless writ 
ings of Thomas W. Page are available. 

It would seem that the coming 


of the American Jew, the jelling of the 


ol age 


American Jewish Community and all 


the attending favorable circumstances 


the achievement of economic security, 


the emergence of specifically American 


Jewish patterns molded by the inexor 
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able pressure of the environment and 
further accelerated by the absence of im 
migration — have done little, if anything, 
to move the existing lew ish agencies and 
institutes to systematically depict the 
lew's saga in America ie es eigentlich 
vewesen ist. If these conditions have not 
proved sufficient motivation for the com 
piling of an authoritative account of the 
“life and labor” of one of the oldest 
surely the 


groups in America, 


marking 
of a tercentenary would be reason enough 
for the execution of such project. Other 
groups, relatively and comparatively less 
affluent, whose “life and labor” has been 
less dramatic than that of the Jews — the 
Swedes, for example, have done no less 
as late as 1938, not to mention the num 
erous excellent works brought out by thi 
American Swedish historical museum.' 
Viewed even from the narrow vantage 
point of community and public relations, 
a technique at which our agencies are 
quite adept, the preparation of such a 
work would, if properly planned with 
the benefit of available fact-finders, get 
at the roots of the swarm of misconcep 
tions with which the American publi 
mind has been inundated about “Our 
Foreigners” for more than half a century 


Fducationally, considerably 


more is 
needed than the outworn formulas of 
“Common Ground”, “Immigrants All, 
Americans All”, “Two-Way 
“Inter-cultural Workshop”, “Service Bu 
reau for Inter-cultural Education.” For 


more than two generations, our histo 


Passage’, 


‘4. B. Benson, Swedes in America 2 vols. 1638 
Yale University Press (New Haven) 1938 
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ians and our textbook writers and our 
teachers were confronting the children 
of these “Immigrants All, Americans All” 
with such societal stigmata as crime, juve- 
nile dciinquency, insanity, pauperism, 
disease, fee blemindedness, *‘ ]ewish malad 
justment”, political incapacities, occupa 
tional neurosis, general maladjustment, 
and the like prevalent among “Our For 
eigners’. What of the intellectual infirmi 
ties which have passed into the main 
stream of American history writing; the 
significantly large number of influential 
American historians, educators and text 
book writers who were blinded by thei 
preoccupation with Anglo-Saxon, Teu 
tonic aspects of the American tradition, 
to the exclusion, conscious and delibe 
ate, of the myriad non-Anglo-Saxon, non 
Germanic factors in American life? The 
historians of such projected work will 
find it more than inconvenient to pass 
over the names of such academic lumi 
naries as John Ww. Burgess, Andrew D. 
White, Charles Kendall Adams, Henry 
Adams, John Fiske, Moses Coit Taylor, 
Herbert Baxter Adams, Henry Cabot 
Lodge and others to come Proltesso1 
Frank H. Hankins, for example in his 
mytho-classic work on The Ractal Foun- 
dations of Civilization describes Profes 
sor Burgess as a ruthless imperialist, in 
culcating a Prussian gospel of “might 
makes right” in the mind of many of his 
students at Columbia University, who 
later proceeded, in a series of ventures, 
to draw practical implications there 
from. In a very impressive way, the 
author raises his voice in protest, not 
primarily against Burgess’ contention 
that the “less endowed races’, must ac 
cept the domination of the Teuton peo- 
ples, and the latter's superior political 
capacity, but the educator's and histor 
ian’s efforts to justify such domination 
in moral terms. Professor Hankins is 


especially disturbed by this element of 


moral hypocrisy, in the light of the deep 
and far-reaching influence which Profes- 
sor Burgess exerted on an entire genera- 
tion of American students and educa- 
tional leaders to be. 

Nor is there any point in under-em- 
phasizing the fact that a number of 
American educators and historians, be- 
sides Burgess, recalled with passionate 
nostalgia the intellectual afflatus and 
comraderie prevailing throughout His 
Majesty's circle in Berlin. Again and 
again, Professor Andrew D. White 
paints a glowing picture of the arts 
aesthetic, intellectual, social and political 

in the zenith of Kaiser Wilhelm’s Kul- 
turzeit. It is far from an insignificant fact, 
in terms of American education, that the 
American Chancellery in Berlin had 
been occupied four different times by 
American educators and historians; that 
Ambassador-historian White, for exam- 
ple, in his tete-a-tete with Bismarck, could 
join in mutual reminiscences about the 
good old days of Fichte and Treitschtke, 
both notorious “scientific anti-Semites.” 

When Professor Dixon Fox tells us 
that around 1915-16 his father-in-law, 
John Fiske began saying a good word or 
two for the Kaiser, just to counteract 
some of the anglophiles, a suspicion 
arises in one’s mind that the motivation 
may not have been entirely that of the 
objective educator and objective his- 
torian, preoccupied exclusively with ob- 
jective thoughts. And even after the 
mitred Caesar had laid aside his mitre 
for an ax, and for the second time in 
world history a little corporal draped 
himself in the mantle of Caesar, the 
older American educators, history text- 
book writers and teachers still followed 
with a trace of nostalgia the career of the 
fourth American Professor to occupy the 
American Chancellery at Berlin. They 
hoped against hope that somehow ex- 


protesso! William G. Dodd would be 
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able to report “‘All’s well” in the Father- 
land. His reports must have proved a 
disappointment. 

Through the mediation of American 
educators, history textbook writers like 
John W. Burgess and White, a strain of 
condescension and downright antipathy 
against certain types of immigrants in- 
truded itself into the American educa- 
tional world. This can be verified in short 
order by the writings of Burgess himself, 
with the parrotting of them by those 
“most quoted authorities on immigra 
tion” Richmond Mayo Smith and Profes- 
sor Emeritus Henry Pratt Fairchild of 
New York University. These will take us 
more centrally into the question of the 
racialist approach to the teaching and 
writing of American history in general, 
and the treatment of immigration in par- 
ticular. It is of more than passing interest 
here to state that the self-same founders 
of the racialist school who branded the 
Eastern European Jew as outside the pale 
of the “master race’, were all holders of 
the Roosevelt chair of American History 
at Berlin University. And ironically 
enough, it was none other than the New 
York Jew, James Speyer, who made the ini- 
tial donation of $50,000.00 toward the es- 
tablishment of the Roosevelt chair in Ber- 
lin University. Professor Burgess writes: 

“I do not gainsay that we have ele- 
ments in our population which threaten 
to modily the original virtues of Uncle 
Sam's character. From two sides, I myself 
decry the approach of such danger. First, 
there is a small group of natural born 
Americans calling themselves the “smart 
set.”’... The danger proceeding from the 
smart set is not to be estimated very 
highly. On the other hand, the danger 
which arises from the powerful immi- 
gration of distinctly foreign elements is 
far more serious. So long as immigration 
was confined to comers of the Teutonic 
races — Germans, Swedes, Norwegians, 
Danes, Dutch and English — everything 
went well. They are people with a con- 


science, with a basis of self-control, and 
therefore, prepared for the enjoyment of 
civil and political liberty. But now we 
are getting people of different sort - 
Jews, Italians, etc. They do not know 
our language and do not learn it. They 
are inclined to anarchy and crime.... 
They are in everything which goes to 
make up folk character, the exact oppo- 
site of genuine Americans”. 


This 1907 attitude toward immigration 
was forecast, in more systematic ruth- 
less terms seventeen years earlier, a pe 
riod which coincides with the wave of 
immigration of Jews from Tzarist Rus 
sia. “When the national language, cus 
toms and institutions begin to be en 
dangered by immigration then the time 
has come for the State to close the gate- 
ways. It is a most dangerous piece of 
demagogism to demand that a State shall 
suffer injury to its own national existence 
through an unlimited right of ingress,. . . 
therefore, it is the highest duty of the 
State to preserve, strengthen and develop 
its own national character”’. 

It is not difficult in the light of such 
characteristic statements from the all 
powerful director of the Graduate Fac 
ulty of the Columbia Center of Studies 
in History, Economics and Public Law, 
to understand the distress of an inter- 
nationalist like Professor Hankins. What 
concerns us more immediately, however, 
is to document the fact that such senti- 
ments of national interest and racial 
purity passed into the mainstream of 
American textbook writing on the “Im- 
migration Problem”. 

The intermediary between Dean Bur- 
gess and the many scores of intellectual 
hacks and pot-boilers, who during the 
next thirty years raised their hue and cry 
against the New Immigrant, was Rich- 
mond Mayo Smith. For Mayo Smith was 
not only Burgess’ Intellectual Man Fri- 
day around the bustling little island of 
Columbia, but also, allowing for a slight 
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mixing of metaphor, the Deucalion of a 
new race sprung, full-formed, from the 
stones he was tossing along the intelleé 
tual highway. 

That these stones had been quarried 
and hewed by Burgess is evident on the 
face of it, as we turn the most-quoted 
pages of Mayo Smith’s epoch-making 
articles on immigration. We find him, for 
example, putting forth the curious theo 
rem that the immigration of new stocks 
(from 1881 and on), instead of increasing 
the total population of the country re 
sulted merely in blocking the natural rat 
of the increase of the Old, and the sub 
stitution, therefore, of the New. Or, we 
find him professing his distress over th 
low wages paid to native workers, b 
cause of unprecedented competition 
from a reserve army of labor recruited 
from European groups accustomed to 
lower standards of living: and, in th 
next breath, bemoaning the fact that this 
threat comes from competitors, who, 
compared with the better class of immi 
grants, in the past, are utterly devoid of 
the real spirit ot, o1 Capacity tor com pe 
tition 

Along with these pebbles, quarried 
from veins of taulty logic and faulty 
Statistics, Burgess’ Man Friday sprinkled 
a good deal of dust, the general nature 
of which may be judged from the follow 
ing characteristic quotation: 

“The truth of these laborers is, as every 
one knows, although we cannot prove it 
by statistics, that they are generally 
stranded in large cities,“* where they 
form an ignorant, often depraved mass, 
living from hand to mouth. . .an incubus 
on the community, adding to the com 


plexities of that already complex prob 
lem, the government of large cities.” 


The enduring influence of these peb 
bles and these handfuls of dust among 
later publicists and writers and educa 


tors on the subject of the “Immigration 


*An obvious reference to Jews 
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Problem™ can hardly be overestimated; 
nor should it be forgotten that these 
stones, from which sprang such educators 
and history textbook writers as Farns 
worth Hall, Robert Hunter, Robert De 
Ward, Jeremiah W. Jenks and W. | 
Lauck, Henry Pratt Fairchild, Madison 
Grant, R. A. Rose, Roy L. Garis, W. R. 
Lewis were the same which John Burgess 
had hewn at his Columbia seminars and 
further refined by Mayo Smith 

Just at this point I seem to hear”, 
wrote Prescott Farnsworth Hall, who 
took up the torch where Mayo Smith had 
dropped il something said of the colos 
sal Teutonic conceit which thinks its 
race better than others. I frankly accept 
the challenge. I do believe the Teutonk 
stock has been the finest in the world.” 

This is the heart of what educator and 
historian Richmond Mayo Smith passed 
along from John W. Burgess to the pub 
licists who for a quarter of a century 
deluged our magazines, journals with 
diatribes against “the scum of the earth” 

the New Immigrants. Stated or un 
stated, articulate o1 inarticulate, openly 
ivowed and “scientifically” disguised, as 
in the case of Jenks and Lauck? or Ross 
or Rov Lawrence Garis, behind studied 
professions ol objectivity, was a majol 
premise. This premuse is articulated in 
the following quotation from Richmond 
Mavo Smith's restatement of the basi 
position of the Dean of Graduate Studies 


in History. Economics, and Public Law 


‘Jenks and Lauck who beat the tom-toms ol 
intolerance in the infamous twenties’, submits 
the following “scientifically” disguised evalua 
tion of Jews entering the United States. . .“from 
venereal diseases, syphilis and gonorrhea, more 
Jews were treated than either English, German 
or Lrish, but in no case was the percentage higher 
than 1.5, this being the percentage of Jews to 
only 0.5 of any Irish. Among those entering who 
have been debarred for prostitution and de 
ported for the same cause by far the largest num 
ber in proportion to the total admitted were 
the Hebrews 
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at Columbia University from 1890 to 
1920: 

“The higher civilization has a moral 
right to triumph over the lower, for it 
is in this way that the world progresses 
The duty of every nation to humanity 
is to see to it that the higher civilization 
does triumph over the lower. It performs 
this duty by preserving its own civiliza 
tion against the disintegrating forces ol 
barbarism. And when a contingent comes 
demanding admission, that is of a lower 
civilization rather than of the higher, 
its right to be admitted is not so 
plain. 

We now ask: What has been the im 
pact of Burgess’ teachings as enunciated 
in his seminars and in the hundreds of 
thousands of magazine pages devoted to 
the preservation of our civilization 
against the threat of the New Immi 
grants, on the teachers, professors and 
widely used textbook writers, as exem 
plified in Professor Albert Bushnell 
Hart's standard series, The American 
Nation Series, or Ambassador William E 
Dodds, The Riverside Series, O18 Allen 
ljohnson’s, The Chronicles of American 
Series. We at once encounter the very 
conspicuous fact that in practically every 
volume, dealing in any way with the 
New Immigration Era there are deferen 
tial citations from Richmond Mayo 
Smith’s “Emigration and Immigration, 
1890.” There may be some citations ol 
subsequent works which have utterly de 
molished Mayo Smith's facts and figures, 
fancies and perversions, but this one 
would never know from the textual com 
ments of our American history textbook 
writers. 

The assumption, stated forthrightly by 
the Editor-in-chief of these series that, 
“Richmond Mayo Smith's Emigration 
and Immigration, is still the standard 
work on the subject” has not been openly 
challenged since then. To be sure, Pro 
fessor Frederick Austin Ogg, writing in 
1916, with the benefit of seven additional 


years of anti-immigrant polemics on the 
magazine level singles out Professor 
Henry Pratt Fairchild, as having con 
tributed the best overall treatment of 
the subject. But since Fairchild himself 
is a variant of Richmond Mayo Smith, 
with essentially the same virulent con- 
tempt for anything smacking of the un- 
indigenous, Professor Ogg was not in a 
position to challenge the Deucalion from 
whose stone Fairchild has sprung. Writes 
Professor Frederick A. Ogg: “The tor 
eigners clogged the labor market, de- 
pressed wages and lowered the standard 
of living among the working classes. No 
longer was it possible for native laborers, 
hard pressed by alien competition to go 
West to get free or cheap land, and re 
gain economic well-being. ..native labor 
must take its chances in direct competi 
tion with the ill-kept, ignorant, unpro- 
gressive toilers from Eastern Europe.” 
(Read: Jews). 

Io be sure, Samuel P. Orth, devoting 
an entire volume in the Chronicles of 
imerica, to Our Foreteners could not 
altogether ignore Mayo Smith's errors 
and perversions, but the texts of his vol 
ume are studded with phrases, citations 
and similar perversions hardly distin 
guishable from other volumes, authored 
by the large and influential school of 
“old stock”, filiopietistic historians. 
Surely, Senators McCarran and M« 
Carthy would delight in reading the fol 
lowing passages in “Our Foreigners’ 
“The Jews are the intellectuals of the 
new immigration. They invest their 
political ideas with vague generalizations 
of human amelioration. They cannot for 
get that Karl Marx was a Jew and one 
wonders how many Trotzkys and Lenins 
have been bred in the stagnant air ol 
their reeking ghettos’. It is fortunate, 
he continues, that “Leadership neverthe 
less is the gift of but a few races, and 


in the United States eminence in busi- 
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ness, in statecraft, in letters and learning 
can with singular directness be traced in 
a preponderating proportion to this 
stock,” i.e., Anglo-Saxon, northern stock. 
The oft-quoted manipulator of statistics 
Lodge, one-time editor of the influential 
North American Review, statesman and 
history teacher at Harvard, arrived at 
identical conclusions in his, The Distri- 
bution of Ability in the United States. 
One-time socialist and dean of Harvard 
historians, Albert Bushnell 
Hart, began to beat the tom-toms of 
intolerance in the 20’s by joining the 
anti-foreigner witch-hunt, which resulted 
in the 1924 legislation. While he should 
have known better, having had some con- 
tact with members of the Jewish commu- 
nity both in Boston and New York and 
having once edified the pages of the Me- 
norah Journal, Professor Hart studded 
his standard series, the American Nation, 


Professor 


with the third-rate concoctions of Jenks 
and Lauck. “The immigrants of the sec- 
ond immigration are less assimilable, and 
therefore, less desirable than immigrants 
from northern Europe”, pronounces Pro- 
fessor Hart. In skilled labor, the east 
European worker displaced the native 
workmen, and “the Jewish clothing 
worker has been one of the many disin- 
tegrating forces which organized labor in 
this country has had to encounter.” 
Echoing the historical value-judgment 
of the “well-informed student of im- 
migration’, Professor Mayo Smith, his- 
torian Hart insists on the total assimila- 
tion of the Jew and the east Europeans 
with the dominant community. This 
process, he believed, can be brought 
about by an effective check on further 
immigration. For “to open the gates to 
the ‘foreign hordes’ would result in a 
grave nationality question in America, 
splitting us into a collection of mutually 
hostile racial streaks.”’ 


Not to be omitted from this brief ac- 


count is the referred-to Deucalion of the 
“old-stock” socio-historians — the influen- 
tial and prolific Henry Pratt Fairchild, 
another “well-informed student of immi- 
gration.” This variant of the Mayo 
Smith-Burgess school of history has a 
great deal to say about the status of the 
Jews in America. His modest opus, Race 
and Nationality as Factors in American 
Life, repeatedly describes the Jews as a 
distinct “nationality”, whose social cus- 
toms and religious practices “create seri- 
ous complications in the economic, edu- 
cational or recreational life of the com- 
munity.” To the extent that their (Jews) 
“rejection of assimilation represents an 
established Jewish attitude, no one 
should be surprised that they will not 
live in peace.” Fairchild urges enforce- 
ment of limitations of citizenship on 
those who are not both intellectually and 
emotionally in harmony with the domi- 
nant community. National life, writes 
this once influential teacher at Washing- 
ton Square, is extinguished as soon as it 
it inoculated with foreign life. “How far 
can a nation go in encouraging the per- 
sistence of foreign groups, running into 
the second and third generation whose 
hearts are linked imexorably to some 
foreign land.” It would seem that even 
the few warm-hearted, clear-headed 
American historians, such as Professor 
Harold M. Faulkner have allowed them- 
selves to be involved when they approach 
the subject of immigration and accul- 
turation in American life. Others among 
the educators and textbook writers, with 
no special animus against the “new im- 
migrants” have entirely omitted from 
their accounts the significance of this 
saga of migrations to the various United 
States. Is it not strange that the visions 
of Randolph Bourne on the subject of 


internationality culture and 


cultural 
pluralism, of which he was the original 


proponent, omit those very elements, 
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which have made America distinctive 
and fraught with ever new potentialities? 

The truth of the matter is that most 
writings on American immigration has 
been done by the so-called “old-stock”’ 
historians, who have been bathed in bias 
and concerned only with the superficial 
aspects of movements and forces deeply 
rooted in national life and preoccupied 
with the alleged claims, to glory of the 
“Great Race” 


Germans. The manipulators of statistics, 


the northerners and the 


moved by the crusading spirit that has 
characterized so many of this school, re 
fused to seek out the sources upon which 
understanding can be built and of using 
them with the objective, critical concern 
of scholarship. Still others have shown a 
complete unawareness, in both text and 
footnote, of the existence of bodies of 
human source material that has helped 
make this—our great democracy. It 
would be fatal to underestimate the car- 
rying power of those paralyzing attitudes, 
which as we have seen, were generated 
for almost three generations in so many 
influential quarters, in addition to the 
collection of myths and misrepresenta- 
tions which have saturated our public 
school textbooks and the academic treat- 
ment of the subject. In other words, a 
unique opportunity would seem to have 
been created by the oncoming three 
hundredth anniversary for the American 
Jews to “unpack their cultural chests”, 
as well as narrate their saga in terms 
of national life. We have no reference 
to books like Adamic’s glorification of 
each ethnic or national group in terms 
of its claims and without the vigor of 
critical appraisal. We do not need an- 
other catalogic display counter. Rather, 
we suggest as our model the seminal two- 
volume work on Norwegian Migration to 
America of Dean Theodore C. Blegen 
from whose technique, planning and 
methods of approach much can be 


learned. Interestingly enough, its re- 
searches were made possible by the Gug 
genheim Foundation. 

Che historian of the American Jewish 
community must use the widest variety 
of sources, both conventional and uncon- 
ventional; there are many paths into the 
domain; and his entry into it and under- 
standing of it should be facilitated by a 
readiness to turn to the cultural anthro 
pologist, sociologist, economist, the rabbi, 
the labor leader, the social and commu- 
nal worker for aid in the task of seeing 
the story whole. We need to use modern 
techniques in grappling with the scat- 
tered and diverse bodies of records found 
all over the country, in basements, garrets 
and cellars of synagogues, etc. We need 
a central inventory of archives and manu 
scripts, as well as an effective clearing 
house to be established through coopera- 
tive action, so that we might gain the 
wide integration that we now lack so 
conspicuously. We do not even have a 
clearing house for reporting Jewish re 
search in progress and in listing titles of 
theses, a simple procedure which would 
result in enormous savings of time and 
energy. The choice of subject for doc- 
toral thesis by the institutions of higher 
jewish learning would be less haphazard 
but motivated by significant need. There 
is need for integration of our mono- 
graphic work, of materials still preserved 
in hundreds of collections throughout 
the land, so that many studies on phases 
of one broad subject may provide the 
material for full-range interpretation of 
that subject. There is a need for col- 
lating, critical selection and proper in- 
terpretation of the hundreds of signifi- 
cant and vital items contained in the 
publications of the American Jewish 
Historical Society and the Yiddish Scien- 
tific Institute. There are a number of 
scattered authentic social and cultural 


histories of small and medium-sized Jew- 
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ish communities that yield information 
about the background, life and labor of 
settlers and later citizens. There are nu- 
merous autobiographies containing rich 
vital material on acculturation, social, 
cultural, economic and religious life of 
the Jews; on religious education. There 
are scattered regional social surveys on 
the social life of the Jews; maladjust- 
ment, social customs, descriptions of im 
migrant transition. There is some litera 
ture of the “unlettered”’, songs, impro- 
vised prayers, relating to the concepts 
that the Jews entertained of America. 
Buried in numerous non-Jewish sources 
are significant items on the social life of 
the Jews, their merger with the wider 
community. In the preparation of such 
work, we still have at our disposal a 
number of fact finders of the early 
decades of this century whose facts were 
engulfed in the rising tide of myth and 
misrepresentation regarding the Jewish 
immigrant. Such people as W. M. Leiser- 
son, Bruno Lasker, Frederick C. Howe, 
one-time commissioner of Immigration 
at Ellis Island, and of other less con- 
spicuous figures in Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, Cleveland, Chicago, Rochester, San 
Francisco, Gary, Indiana, have a wealth 
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of information and insights into the life 
of the immigrant. No history is complete 
without the Old World background, the 
saga of Jewish migration and the analy- 
sis of the causes and forces that set this 
movement into action. It is incomplete 
without a study of social customs, reli- 
gion, secularization and interpretation of 
the adjustment of the Jew in the light 
of recent findings. ‘There are, of course, 
serious gaps of our “life and labor” in 
the New World that need intensive in- 
vestigation by the prospective writer of 
such work. 

Carl Becker in his essay, Everyman, 
His Own Historian, rests his case for his- 
tory on the parallel between history and 
the memory of the individual man. Man 
needs and uses his memory of recent 
events, transactions and thought in his 
own business and life in order to meet 
effectively the problems of the present 
and to plan for the future. If we neglect 
large areas of our own history, are we 
not in the position of the man of 50 who, 
emerging from the blankness of amnesia, 
remembers his life clearly up to the age 
of 30, but cannot fill in the intervening 
years? In our case, amnesia is more than 
partial. 
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JUDAISM — THE TRADITIONAL, 


EXISTENTIALIST AND HUMANIST APPROACH 


FELIX ECKSTEIN 


HAT is Judaism? It is only in mod 
W on times that such a question has 
become possible. The Jew of pre-mod- 
ern times did not know of “Judaism”: 
he knew only of “Torah”. The nature of 
the Torah presented no problem. Torah 
was a religious order of life given by God 
to the Jewish people. Even today Juda 
ism presents no problem to those who are 
so exclusively steeped in the Jewish 
tradition that no other concepts and 
ideas exist for them. 

What gave rise to the concept of Juda 
ism and to the problem of its nature 
was that fundamental change of thought 
through which the Torah came to be re 
garded as a product of the human mind. 
The very word “Judaism” implies its 
human character. All “isms” signify hu 
man phenomena, such as ideologies, 
trends of thought, patterns of behavior 
etc. At first, the word Judaism was simply 
applied to traditional Judaism with or 
without those modifications which it 
underwent in the modern world. It 
was merely a short expression for the 
Jewish religion, as Christianity was for 
the Christian religion. But in more re- 
cent times the nature of Judaism has 
become more and more of a problem 


and, may we add, a hitherto unsolved 
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problem. The growing estrangement 
from religion led to attempts to con 
ceive of Judaism as a phenomenon dif 
ferent from, and more comprehensive 
then, religion. As a reaction to that 
tendency came the call for a return to 
our tradition. Both of these trends were 
actuated by a desire to serve the cause 
of Judaism. They differed only with re 
gard to the question whether to this 
end the concept of Judaism should be 
adapted to modern times or whether it 
should be purified as much as possible 
from the influences of modern thought. 
A third group of conceptions of Judaism 
was not at all inspired by Jewish motives. 
Judaism was simply looked upon and 
interpreted from the viewpoint ot some 
modern ideology. Conceptions of this 
type usually tell us more about the per 
sonal philosophy of the author than they 
reveal the true nature of Judaism. 
Generally speaking, once Judaism 
came to be conceived as a phonomenon 
of the human mind it lent itself to inter 
pretations from every possible viewpoint. 
Moreover, the very subject-matter to be 
defined and explained turned vague 
There was no longer any necessity to 
restrict oneself to an analysis of that fab 
ric of life and thought that had been 
grounded in the belief in the revealed 
Torah. Any phenomenon of Jewish life 
could be included, and the term Judaism 
could be used so as to include Jewish cus 


toms and Jewish folklore, Jewish lite: 
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ature, Jewish art, Jewish music, even 
Jewish humor, Jewish cooking, and Jew- 
ish sport. Once conceived of as a human 
phenomenon, by what standard are we 
to determine what is to be called Juda 
ism? Any attempt to understand Judaism 
and to interpret it independently of the 
subjective ideological views of the author 
must begin with answering that question. 

If our answer is not to be arbitrary we 
must take our standard from Judaism 
itself, that is to say, from that which 
Judaism indubitably was before it grew 
uncertain and vague under the impact 
of modern thought, i.e. from the Torah. 
But to yield a standard intellectually ac 
ceptable to modern Jews, the Torah must 
be understood as that which it is for the 
modern Jew: a phenomenon of the hu- 
man mind. What then, is the nature of 
the Torah, regarded as a phenomenon of 
the human mind? In the past, Torah was 
the whole of the written and oral tra 
dition, a tradition which authoritatively 
transmitted, interpreted and implement 
ed the revealed word of God. To the 
question what Judaism was, the belief 
in the divine origin of the Torah con- 
tained an explicit answer that made any 
other standard impossible or superflu- 
ous. Torah was the word of God and as 
such absolutely valid regardless of any 
human standard. That cannot help mod- 
ern Jews for whom Judaism has become 
a problem because they feel unable to 
believe in its divine origin. Modern 
thought is critical and conscious of itsell 
and, consequently, unable to accept at 
its face-value pre-modern thought, which 
was naive and unconscious of itself. A 
more advanced state of consciousness has 
been reached from which there is no way 
back to naive thought. That is not to say 
that for the modern mind there can be 
no belief in a higher reality which is in- 
accessible to human thought. There is 


indeed every reason to assume that we 
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do know and can know only some aspects 
of reality and there are others forever 
hidden from human knowledge. But the 
Torah clearly belongs to the sphere of 
human thought and must be understood 
and evaluated according to its intrinsik 
meaning and significance. 


\t this point, we confront a recently 
advanced theological view which seeks 
to show that even on the basis of mod- 
ern thought Judaism must be conceived 
as being of superhuman origin. This is 
the position of the existentialist theo- 
logians. Being modern thinkers, however, 
they reject any form of naive dogmatism, 
and they do not ascribe a divine nature 
and infallibility to the Torah as a whole. 
On the contrary, they admit that every 
commandment and every teaching of the 
Torah is a human interpretation. Never 
theless, they insist that it is an interpre- 
tation of the experience of an actual 
“encounter between man and God”, of 
something that actually occurred be- 
tween man and God, of an intervention 
of God in history. Since scripture and 
tradition are not their final authority 
they cannot evade the question: “How do 
you know?” Their answer is: “We do not 
know; we speak of something which, in 
principle, cannot be known. You can 
arrive at it only by a ‘decision to be- 
lieve’, by a ‘leap into faith’”. The ex- 
istentialist theologian seems to assume 
that this recourse to faith provides a 
final answer and that the matter must 
end here. He ignores the question: “For 
what reason do you make that decision? 
What is there to justify it?” The tacit 
assumption seems to be that acts of faith 
have no reasons, stand upon themselves, 
are absolute and groundless, ‘‘causa sui’. 
If that is their opinion, it is obviously 
untenable from their own viewpoint. For 


a decision of faith or leap into faith is 
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certainly an act of a human mind, and 
as such, relative and conditioned. No 
man can make a decision without any 
reason, whether he is conscious of it or 
not, and any decision may be right or 
Thus, 
although the decision to believe that 


wrong and requires justification. 


Judaism is an interpretation of some 
thing superhuman may be an act of faith, 
the question is inescapable: ““What is the 
reason for making such a decision o1 
taking the leap into faith?” Various 
answers seem possible and have been 
given or intimated by existentialist theo 
logians. 

The first argument may be called the 
historical argument. The existentialist 
theologian never wearies of pointing out 
that for the Jewish tradition the super 
human nature and origin of the Torah 
is an unquestionable truth and that the 
conception of Judaism as being merely 
human thought is contrary to it. That 
statement in itself is evidently true; quo 
tations to support it can easily be ad 
duced in any desired number. However, 
the argument is entirely irrelevant. For 
the problem under consideration has 
arisen from the inability of modern man 
to accept that naive belief which is cha 
acteristic of medieval thought. To the 
question of the critically-minded modern 
Jew whether there is any reason to be 
lieve in the superhuman nature and ori 
gin of the Torah that naive belief itself 
is Clearly no answer. The historical argu 
ment must be dismissed as an invitation 
to abandon modern thought and to sub 
mit to the naive thought of a by-gone age. 

The arguments of the existentialists 
which are of a systematical nature like 
wise rest upon an appeal to naive 
thought. Concepts which have thei 
rightful place within the system of naive 
traditional thought are carried over into 


modern thought as though they ex 


pressed some unquestionable truth. That 


applies above all to the distinction be 
tween that which is human and relative 
and that which is divine and absolute. 
According to the tradition, the Torah, 
he ing the word ot God, is absolute ly true 
and valid in contradistinction to all 
human thought, which is relative and 
subject to error. To the modern mind, it 
is clear that this distinction itself ts 
Whatever 


we think is human thought, regardless of 


human and subject to error 


whether we believe that it flows trom a 
divine source. But the existentialist theo 
logian refuses to be satisfied with any 
thing human and relative. Judaism seems 
to mean nothing to him if it is not from 
God. He demands something absolute, 
and since he realizes that there is no rea 
son to ascribe absoluteness to his thought 
or to any traditional thought, he postu 
lates something absolute behind it. What 
else is that but naive thought in disguise? 

jut the existentialist offers a semblance 
of a philosophical foundation for his de 
mand for something absolute by confus 
ing the philosophic al conce pt of the abso 
lute with the naive religious distinction 
between the absolute intallible God and 
the fallible human creature. Most of the 
modern philosophical schools acce pt the 
epistemological reflection that all our 
knowledge is conditioned by the struc 
ture of the human mind and that, conse 
quently, our knowledge cannot be know! 
edge of the absolute, of the “thing in 
itself’, of reality as it is before it comes 
to the knowledge of the human mind. 
hus, the philosophical absolute is some 
thing whose being is absolute but whose 
properties are unknowable. Now, this 
concept seems to coincide with the theo 
logical idea of an absolute God whose ex 
istence is taken for certain but whose na 
ture is beyond human grasp. Yet, it is 
sheer fallacy to identify the philosophical 
absolute with the theological God. For 


absolute in the above-stated philosophi 
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cal sense is anything and everything as 
it is before it becomes an object of the 
human mind. But God in the religious 
sense is not the world as it is in itself but 
a reality utterly different from it. It 1s 
only within a pantheistic system like that 
of Spinoza or Hegel that God is identi- 
fied with all that is. In any theistic the 
ology God is the Creator who is different 
from all beings and things both as they 
are in themselves and as they are for the 
human mind. Hence the philosophical 
distinction between the unknown abso 
lute and the known o1 knowable phe 
nomenon can in no way support the 
decision to believe in an absolute God. 
Where the (with a 
capital A) is used for God in the religious 


term “Absolute” 
sense one may legitimately surmise a con 
fusion of philosophical and _ religious 
thought. 

A similar confusion underlies the dis 
tinction between knowledge and belief 
which enables the existentialist to arrive 
by means of a decision at a belief in some 
thing which he professedly does not 
know. Within the pre-modern system of 
religious thought that distinction had a 
very clear meaning. The existence of God 
and the event of revelation being taken 
for granted, belief was the way of a 
cepting the truth, whereas reason o1 
thought was the way of demonstrating it 
philosophically or of arriving at certain 
finite knowledge. But to modern critical 
thought belief is not a source of truth or 
a way to knowledge but a state of mind 
in which something is assumed because 
it is probable but not known. Foremost 
among the modern thinkers who resorted 
to that distinction to assign to religion a 
realm in which it is safe from interfer 
ence on the part of science, was Kant. 
He sought to delineate clearly the bor 
derline between knowing and believing. 
But neither to him nor to any one else 


who did not succumb to the naive long 


ing for absolute truth, did it ever occur 
that within the sphere of religion we 
should have the right to make arbitrary 
decisions of faith with no reasons to sup- 
port them. For Kant the arguments of 
practical reason were good reasons 
though they did not amount to a scien- 
tif proof. The existentialist theologian 
does not have the certainty which the 
religious Jew of the past had with regard 
to the divine truth and origin of the 
Torah. He wants to replace it by a de 
cision to believe something the truth of 
which appears to him uncertain and un 
ascertainable. It is little wonder that 
such an “act of faith” should sometimes 
appear to him as “a leap into an abyss”. 
Indeed, the idea of a decision as a basis 
of belief is an invention of theologians. 
Such a decision is never made in reality. 
The religious man never believes with- 
out reason, nor does he ever decide to 
believe anything. He believes that which 
appears to him true or, at least, very 
probable. If he did not believe that it 
was true that God existed and had re- 
vealed His will he neither would nor 
could decide to believe so. For that would 
not be a decision to believe but a de 
cision to make a fictitious assumption, 
and nothing is farther from the mind of 
a genuine believer than making assump- 
tions about something which seems to 
him doubtful. Faith or belief is not a 
matter of volition and it is absurd to 
regard it as such. True faith is rather a 
state of mind which is distinguished by 
trust in the voice of the spirit. Such faith, 
indeed, can find expression in a certain 
belief. But far from involving any de- 
cision to assume something which is not 
known, it is based upon a very strong 
feeling of certitude, and far from being 
felt to be “a leap into an abyss”, it is 
considered by the believer as entering 
the safest ground. It can appear to be a 


leap into an abyss only to one who has 
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no belief, or to one in whose mind pe 
riods of belief alternate with periods of 
disbelief. 

Another argument for the necessity to 
believe in the superhuman origin of Ju 
daism which is sometimes advanced by 
the existentialist theologian, is the al 
leged impossibility of arriving in any 
other way at a reliable standard by which 
to judge the phenomena of the modern 
world. Apart from the question whether 
such a pragmatic consideration could jus 
tify a leap into faith, it could carry con 
viction only if a humanistic interpreta 
tion of Judaism or, for that matter, of 
any other spiritual religion, philosophy, 
etc., could not achieve the same end. We 
shall return to that point after consid 
ering Judaism as a phenomenon of the 
human mind 


ii] 


Since in the past, the sole form in which 
Judaism existed was Torah, the answe1 
to the question of what Judaism is, 
understood as a phenomenon of the hu 
man mind seems obvious: Judaism is a 
religion. With regard to historical Juda 
ism the correctness of that answer cannot 
be called into question, provided ou 
concept of religion is not modelled afte: 
the pattern of another religion. If, start 
ing from Christian ideas, we were to de 
fine religion as a belief or faith or, still 
more specifically Christian, as a way 
towards salvation, Judaism would not be 
a religion. There is obviously an element 
of faith and belief in traditional Juda- 
ism, and to observe the commandments 
is the sole way of salvation according to 
the belief of the traditional Jew, if the 
term “salvation” has any meaning for 
him. But Judaism is not that belief; 
rather it is the “assumption of the yoke 
of the kingdom of God”. The Torah 
commands not belief but action, life in 


fulfilment of the commandments, not 
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in order to be saved, as though we were 
in danger of eternal damnation, but be 
cause the will of God has to be done. 
However, if our concept of religion 1s 
broad enough to cover all God-centered 
or God-related thought and action we 
may very well classify historical Judaism 
as a religion. This definition does not, 
however, indicate that which is peculiar 
to, and characteristic of, Judaism. There 
fore, the next question must be: what 
kind of religion is Judaism? 

In contrast with most of the other his 
toric religions, Judaism is centered upon, 
and consists chiefly, though not exclu 
sively, of commandments. A Jew who has 
been reared in the atmosphere of the Jew 
ish tradition might think that it could 
not be otherwise. But a glance at other 
religions, such as Christianity or Hindu 
ism, will convince us that herein lies a 


very peculiar feature ol 


Judaism. In 
Christianity and Hinduism demands 
and commandments are so far from be 
ing the centre of religion that they seem 
to be only loosely linked with it. 

In many Christian denominations, all 
action has been pronounced ultimately 
irrelevant, and many branches of Hindu 
ism teach abstention from action and see 
in spiritual intuition and knowledge the 
very core and aim of religion. For many 
Christian theologians, commandments 
are only an appendix to religion, a de 
scription of how a true Christian would 
act and behave rather than an integral 
part of religion, and ethics and religion 
have often been dealt with separately by 
Christian thinkers. We have but to re 
call the famous definition of religion by 
the German theologian Schleiermacher, 
who taught that religion is the feeling of 
absolute dependence, in order to becom«e 
aware of the fact that the emphasis upon 
commandments is a distinguishing fea- 
ture of the Jewish religion. Now, what 


does the emphasis upon commandments 
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signify if we consider religion a product 
of the human mind? This question leads 
us to an apalysis of the roots of religion 
in the emotional, intellectual and spirit- 
ual forces which underlie it. Here the 
critical and analytical method of modern 
thinking promises to be fruitful for a 
deeper understanding of Judaism. The 
naive religious attitude of former ages 
made such an investigation impossible. 
For if the commandments are taken for 
the word of God it cannot be asked what 
it is that determines and underlies them. 
According to the naive conception, reli- 
gion is something ultimate, something 
which cannot have any roots in other 
spheres of the human mind because it 
comes from God. The wide-spread re- 
luctance of modern religious thinkers to 
trace the deeper roots of religion is noth- 
ing but a sequel of that naive conception. 
It is often maintained that religion is 
autonomous and that any attempt to 
trace it back to something else runs 
counter to its very nature. Actually such 
an attempt runs counter only to a naive 
conception of religion which treats it as 
though it had come straight from heaven. 
Once we accept fully and without mental 
reserve the insight into the human char- 
acter of religion the question concerning 
its roots in the human mind is not only 
permissible but imperative. 

At the same time, that insight allows 
us to envision a possibility which lies 
beyond the horizon of naive religious 
thought. A religion may turn out to be 
the expression of something more funda- 
mental which may be capable of being 
expressed in a different way without los- 
ing its true substance and meaning. This 
possibility opens new vistas with regard 
to a possible future of Judaism. Judaism 
may continue in a new non-religious 
form in an age which has reduced re- 
ligion to a secondary position. We do 


not mean that the definition of Judaism 
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should be broadened so as to cover other 
phenomena of modern Jewish life that 
are more popular than religion is nowa- 
days. What we have in mind is a non- 
religious form of Judaism in which its 
spiritual content is preserved; a concep- 
tion which is spiritually identical with 
historical religious Judaism but ex- 
pressed in human or secular terms. To 
arrive at an insight into the spiritual sub- 
stance of Judaism we have first to find 
out why and how religion can be the 
expression of something else. 

What is religion in general, apart 
from the differences of the various higher 
and lower religions? Religion is a much 
older phenomenon than Judaism, not to 
mention the later world religious. Re- 
ligion came into being when men began 
to interpret the forces of the world in 
terms of mind and personality. As soon as 
the events of nature and history were un- 
derstood as caused by deities, i.e. super- 
human persons, such persons naturally 
became the object of veneration, suppli- 
cation and other efforts to influence 
them. Cult in its various forms and the 
interpretation of reality in religious 
terms go hand in hand. At the same time, 
religion had to fulfil a much wider intel- 
lectual function than it has today. It was 
a general medium of thought. While the 
religious conception of reality was preva- 
lent and dominated human thought, all 
other spiritual and intellectual impulses 
could not but find expression in terms of 
religion. Man found himself in a world 
that was governed by superhuman deities 
to whom he ascribed everything. He 
could not but ascribe to them his own 
aspirations. Truths, and commandments, 
too, originated with the deity. Hence, if 
something appeared as unquestionably 
true or necessary it could not but be be- 
lieved to be the word of the deity and to 
have become known in a way in which 


the deity was believed to convey its mind 
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to men, through oracles, signs, dreams, 
visions of prophets, etc. In such wise, r 
ligion became of necessity the vehicle of 
various human impulses. That is why in 
order to understand the nature of a given 
religion we must enquire into the non 
religious impulses which have found ex 
pression in it. Those impulses have to be 
sought in that which differentiates one 
religion from another. 

The most conspicuous feature of the 
jewish religion is the oneness and abso 
luteness of its idea of God. Which human 
impulse could find expression in the 
belief in the One absolute God? The 
modern man is likely to think first of the 
desire to understand the world as a unity 
and to interpret it by means of one prin 
ciple. That tendency is certainly involved 
in the conception of God as the Creator 
of the world. But it is not the main 
source of the Jewish idea of the One God. 
The Jewish mind of ancient times was 
not of the speculative, theorizing, sys- 
tematic type. It was not by reflection 
upon the unity of the world that Judaism 
arrived at the belief in the One God. The 
conception of God as a unifying prin 
ciple does not lead to such attributes as 
justice, wisdom, love, mercy, still less to 
the idea of a will of God and a covenant 
between God and man or God and a 
nation. The unity of God, as conceived 
in Judaism, is rather the unity or oneness 
of an exclusive spiritual ruler and au 
thority. That the deity was the ruler of 
the tribe seems to have been an old 
Semitic idea, shared by the Hebrews 
since prehistoric times. But whereas the 
other tribes and nations attributed to 
their respective deities the actual quali 
ties found commonly in human beings, 
Judaism attributed to God not the quali 
ties which man had but those which he 
ought to have. Thus the idea of God 
was conceived not in the likeness of the 


actual man but in the likeness of the 
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ideal or perfect man. By attributing to 
God the qualities of spiritual perfection 
Judaism became a spiritual religion. As 
the spiritual ruler and lawgiver God had 
to be one. It would be absurd to assume 
the existence of several spiritual rulers, 
though it is logical to assume the exist 
ence of as many natural dieties as there 
are distinct natural forces. The oneness 
of God must be as old as Judaism itself. 
Mosai 
times Judaism was not a monotheistic 


Some historians hold that in 


but a henotheistic religion, recognizing 
only one God as God of the Jewish 
people but allowing for the existence of 
othe gods worshipped by other tribes o1 
peoples. There are indeed passages in 
the Bible which are hard to interpret in 
any other way. But the difference be 
tween the monotheistic and the henothe 
istic conceptions of God is of minor im 
portance if the oneness of God is not the 
oneness of a unifying principle but the 
oneness of a supreme spiritual authority 

Judaism not only gave to the world a 
higher concept of God; it also led to a 
new conception of the relationship be 
tween man and God, which is almost a 
reversal of the relation between man and 
the deity as conceived by the earlier re 
ligions. When the world was interpreted 
by assuming that behind all events there 
was the will of some deity the practical 
aspect of religion consisted in efforts to 
influence the deities in favor of man. As 
long as the qualities attributed to the 
deity were the same as those of man as 
he actually was, the means of gaining its 
favor were necessarily those which people 
were accustomed to use towards men in 
a superior position. In the main, they 
sought to please the god by paying him 
tribute in form of sacrifice and praise, o1 
by the performance of rites believed 
either to be of immediate magical effect 
or to be pleasing to the deity. Thus, re 


ligion was virtually identical with cult. 
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But when God was conceived as a spirit 
ual being, cult could no longer be be- 
lieved to bear upon His will. If God is 
perfect He will judge man and deal with 
him according to his deeds. He will be 
impervious to all attempts at gaining 
His favor that presuppose that, like mon 
tals, He could be bribed by gifts or flat 
teries and that He is weak enough to 
vield to supplication. What counts be 
fore Him is the way man acts and be 
haves in life. Thus, from the unadulte 
ated Jewish viewpoint it is life alone 
that matters. Cult can have a positive 
value only insofar as it prepares man to 
do the will of God. That was the view of 
the classical representatives of Judaism, 
the prophets, with the exception of those 
who were half priest and half prophet. 
The 19th century with its tendency to 
reduce religion to its rational content 
may have been inclined to exaggerate the 
natural antagonism between priest and 
prophet, seeing in the prophets oppo 
nents to any cult. The 20th century with 
its desperate efforts to find ways of a 
return to religion seems to be inclined 
to minimize that antagonism. True in 
sight into the nature of Judaism can 
leave no doubt about the fact that there 
is a necessary antagonism between the 
spokesman of religion, the priest, and 
the spokesman of Judaism, the prophet. 
In Jewish as in any other religion, the 
priest is the representative and adminis- 
trator of the cult. The prophet is not 
concerned with the cult, and it is the 
immortal merit of the prophets to have 
shifted the emphasis from cult to life. 
Far from being an effort to understand 
the world and to control it by means of 
such understanding — science today pei 
forms the function once performed by 
primitive religion — Judaism is the effort 
to live life according to higher principles, 
to live it as it ought to be lived. 


A comparison with Christianity may 
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place Judaism in clearer relief. Christian 
ity took over from Judaism the spiritual 
concept of God. For it God is a spiritual 
person as He is according to the Jewish 
re ligion. [hat His unity ts not so clear as 
it is in Judaism and that He is presented 
as visible in the shape of a spiritually per 
fect man may make a great difference to 
the naive religious consciousness and to 
theological thought. But if religion is 
understood as a phenomenon of the hu 
man mind that discrepancy between the 
Jewish and the Christian religions ts of 
minor significance. But what fundamen 
tally differentiates Christianity from ]u- 
daism is the fact that Christianity has not 
adopted the Jewish emphasis on the will 
of God that has to be done by men. In 
stead, it has focussed the attention of the 
believer upon the idea of salvation. Sal 
vation must come from God; man can do 
nothing but receive it in faith. Christian 
ity is not animated by the will to live life 
spiritually but by the longing for a better 
world. The feeling of absolute depend. 
ence finds rest and comfort in the belief 
that man, essentially wicked and unable 
to save himself, has been saved through 
the grace of God. In Christianity, the 
original religious attitude which seeks 
help from God who can do and give that 
which is beyond the reach of man, has 
found expression, though, in contrast 
with the earlier religions, on a spiritual 
level. Christianity, indeed, is to be under- 
stood as a religion and as a religion only, 
though it incorporates spiritual values of 
universal validity. It seems impossible to 
translate Christianity into non-religious 
thought without depriving it of its essen- 
tial content. For what can salvation, 
grace, the incarnation of God in a man, 
mean outside the sphere of religion? Re- 
garded as a human phenomenon Christi- 
anity is a spiritual comfort, an escape into 
imagination for the purpose of building 


up there a world of perfection and bless- 
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edness that cannot exist on earth. Unlike 
Judaism, Christianity is not an effort to 
build the kingdom of God on earth but 
a hope of finding it realized somewhere 
else. To the Christian believer, Judaism 
cannot but appear inadequate and il- 
lusory. For Judaism is centered upon 
that which man can co. Therefore that 
which it promises cannot satisfy the 
Christian longing, and that which it de- 
mands is something which the true Chris- 
tian cannot help but regard as some- 
thing ‘“‘merely human”. To the Christian, 
Judaism seems to be the ridiculous effort 
to “save oneself’. But Judaism does not 
undertake to save man, whom it does not 
consider lost. Its aim is to teach him to 
live as a spiritual being, as a “servant of 
God”, to use the religious term. 

We are now able to define Judaism. 
It is not a religion but a specific form of 
human spirituality. The Jewish religion 
is that which Jewish spirituality made of 
religion. It is an expression of Judaism 
in religious terms, belonging to an age 
for which religion was the accepted 
means of interpreting reality and the 
medium of all thought. Characteristic of 
Jewish spirituality is the will to live ac 
cording to the vision of what life could 
be if man did not yield to the natural 
forces of his nature but obeyed the voice 
of the spirit. Judaism is generally cred 
ited with having spiritualized the con- 
cept of God. But it is realized that that 
is only a reflection of its spiritual con 
ception of man and life. The demand 
that the Jewish people should do the 
will of 


the one God was the form in 


which Judaism set before the Jewish 
people the task to live in obedience to 
the demands of the spirit. It hereby made 
of the Jewish people the vehicle of a 
spiritual will which revolted against the 
indolence, violence, cruelty, pointless 
ness, injustice, misery of a merely natural 


existence, and undertook to guide and 
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govern life according to higher principles 
which are foreign to the sphere of nature. 
Thus, the idea of the kingship of God 
became the expression of a spiritual con- 
ception of man, and the idea of the king- 
dom of God on earth the expression of a 
higher form of human existence in which 
the spiritual potentialities of man were 
to be realized in life. 


IV 


Insight into the nature of Judaism can 
give us an idea of its future possibilities. 
If Judaism had to be identified with the 
Jewish religion and a non-religious pat- 
tern of Judaism were inconceivable Juda- 
ism would hardly have a chance to sur- 
vive, except possibly in the rather pre 
carious position which is conceded to re 
ligion in the modern world. The fact 
that a very large number of contem 
porary Jews are indifferent or even hos 
tile to religion weighs heavily enough but 
could leave room for the hope that the 
pendulum might swing back in favor of 
religion. But what must shatter the hope 
for a renaissance of the Jewish religion 
is the fact that even those Jews of modern 
times who are religious do not see the 
actual problems of their presonal lives 
or the larger problems of the Jewish 
people and of mankind from a religious 
aspect. Modern man, whether religious 
or not, deals with all actual matters and 
problems as they present themselves to 
him apart from religion. Only “ultimate 
questions” have been reserved to re- 
that the actual 
and the 


ligion. Since we know 
both of 
world obey their own 


forces human 


nature 
which are 
ascertainable by science, religion has 


ceased to be a 


laws 


medium of 
thought and has been reduced to the 


general 


secondary function of administering to 
certain personal and communal needs. 
It can no longer be the law of life nor 


the vehicle of all higher striving. The 
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humanization and secularization of life 
is a fact which we may regret. But 
nothing can bring back the old naive 
religious interpretation of all reality. 
Unless someone could persuade us that 
the events of nature and history are not 
determined by those laws which science 
investigates but by the will of a personal 
God who rules the world a:cording to 
spiritual principles, modern thought will 
remain man- and world-centered, not- 
withstanding all well-meant exhortations 
of the advocates of religion. The transi- 
tion from the religious to the scientifi 
interpretation of the world and from 
naive to critical thought has finally de 
throned religion from its dominant posi 
tion. Religion today is, and will remain, 
“merely religion”. Those who see in it 
the very essence of Judaism and search 
for ways of restoring the Jewish religion 
to its former position stand for a lost 
cause. 

But Judaism is not a lost cause. While 
reducing the Jewish religion to a second 
ary position, modern times have given to 
Judaism possibilities which it did not 
possess while the religious outlook on 
the world prevailed. Man's power to 
choose between the natural and the spir 
itual forms of existence is the funda- 
mental fact of human nature, which has 
not changed nor ever will change. The 
spiritual demands which the past could 
understand only as the demands of God 
can now be understood as demands of 
human nature. What is right before God 
(according to human ideas) is also right 
before man if he looks at things objec- 
tively, using the spiritual powers of his 
mind. In fact, he never could have 
ascribed to God a will to bid him do what 
is right if he had not first realized the 
significance of doing what is right. In- 
stead of obeying the will of God, the 
modern Jew can and must learn to obey 
the voice of the spirit, which is the same 


thing seen from the side of man. To this 
end he has to learn to use his spiritual 
forces and to take the spiritual approach 
to all matters and problems. To the mod- 
ern world this spiritual way of seeing 
things is distinctly foreign and it stands 
in need of it if anv of those problems are 
ever to be solved that go deeper than the 
level of technique and organization. The 
basic evil of the modern world is that 
man has come to accept himself as he is 
today, i.e., as a merely natural being ove1 
whose mind instinctual drives and im- 
pulses hold sway. Man and life are not 
regarded with a view to the higher po- 
tentialities of human nature. Life is ac- 
cepted as a natural process. The Jewish 
conception of life as a continuous choice 
of the given higher possibility, as spirit- 
ual activity, in unknown to modern 
jews no less than to Gentiles. The 
great task is set before modern Jewry: 
to develop a conception of man and 
human life which seeks to attain the 
same end that the Jewish tradition in its 
age endeavored to achieve by the fabrix 
of the Torah. Instead of a code of reli- 
gious commandments we require a spirit 
ual discipline which will train the Jew 
to live life as spiritual activity 

In the end, the human world can nevet 
be better than man himself. This simple 
truth which underlies all spiritual striv- 
ing foredooms all modern efforts to basi- 
cally change the human world, notwith- 
standing the stupendous success in im- 
proving the conditions of life on which 
modern civilization prides itself. If man 
obeys the lower impulses of his nature 
and is unaware of, or indifferent to, his 
higher spiritual forces, the destructive 
forces of his lower nature cannot but pre- 
vail in the world. If the world is ever to 
be better, man must become better. The 
possibility of becoming a spiritual being 
is latent in man because he is endowed 
with the ability to consider and do what 
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is best ultimately and objectively. Mod 
ern man thinks that he can leave it to 
science and politics to turn the world 
into a paradise, or he assumes that noth 
ing can be done about the miserable con 
dition in which mankind finds itself. 
There is indeed a great deal of truth in 
the criticism leveled at the modern world 
by the existentialists, untenable as their 
theology is. They look upon the modern 
world from a higher vantage point than 
do those for whom facts are the ultimate 
answer to all questions. They measure 
things by those higher standards which 
are implied in the higher religions. Since 
they envisage a higher possibility they 
can face the world realistically and are 
not tempted to close their eyes and in- 
dulge in illusions as do those who have 
nothing else to resort to. But they are 
inclined to become dogmatic and go too 
far in their negative criticism. The Jew- 
ish existentialist theologians cannot deny 
the Christian root of their theology. In 
agreement with the Christian pessimistic 
conception of man, they are inclined to 
regard man as incapable of bringing 
about a change for the better in the 
world. While they see things as they are, 
their contention that only God-centered 
thought is capable of showing a way out 
of the present chaos is utterly unwar- 
ranted. 


Man-centered which 


does not limit itself to experience but 


thought 


also contemplates the higher potentiali- 
ties of human nature can confront the 
present world as realistically. Existential. 
ist theologians find the ultimate cause of 
the ills of the modern world in human 
arrogance that seeks to do something on 
its own instead of seeking the help of 
God. Therefore they see the remedy, 
insofar as there may be one, in a humble 
return to God. But the true cause of the 
evil lies not in the efforts of modern man 
to do what God alone could do but in his 


failure to do what he himself could do. In 
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a word, the fault of modern man is not 
arrogance but indolence and surrender 
to the lower forces of his nature, and 
what is needed is not more humility but 
an effort which puts the higher spiritual 
forces of human nature in control. That 
is what Judaism has always been aiming 
at. In the past it employed the means of 
religion. Modern times demands the use 
of other means which have not yet been 
developed but which must be developed 
if Judaism is to have a future and to play 
its part in the solution of the perennial 
problems of mankind. 
7 

lo the religious Jew, the humaniza 
tion of thought is liable to appear as an 
absolute loss. To him any form of Juda 
ism that is conceived in non-religious 
terms will be, at best, but one half of 
Judaism. It cannot be denied that, to 
be complete, a human pattern of Juda 
ism should include religion. It is not 
historical continuity alone that requires 
such inclusion. Judaism aims at mould 
ing the whole of human life, and religion 
can not be separated from the problems 
of human living. Nevertheless, it should 
be realized that the historically inevi- 
table fusion of religion and Judaism was 
an ambiguous good. It is true, it made 
the religious energies of the human soul 
subservient to the Jewish spiritual im- 
pulse, which latter might not have sur- 
vived all the vicissitudes of Jewish his- 
tory if religion had not become its 
vehicle. But on the other hand, religion 
was a servant that was constantly striv- 
ing to oust its master and to take his 
place. Prophetic Judaism had relegated 
the religious cult to a minor position. 
But the religious element again and 
again threatened to become predomi- 
nant in Judaism, which if successful, 
virtually meant a relapse into a pre- 


Jewish form of religion. Although the 
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right relationship between cult and the 
God pleasing life was never lost sight ol 
completely, the preoccupation of the 
medieval Jew with the ritual and cere- 
monial part of the tradition shows to 
what extent religion actually stifled the 
spirit of Judaism. By tracing back Juda 
ism to its source in the human mind we 
may hope to find a point of departure 
from which a form of Judaism can evolve 
which will be as Jewish in spirit as it is 
modern in thought. 

Realizing that religion is not of the 
essence for Judaism, we may be tempted 
to regard the Jewish religion as pos 


sessing merely historical interest. But 
while Judaism is capable of finding ex 
pression in non-religious terms and such 
a form of expression is needed today, 
there is still room for its religious ex 
pression. These two forms do not con 
stitute an alternative between which we 
would have to choose. They show us the 
same thing from different aspects. The 
naive form of religious Judaism, how 
ever, is a matter of the past. For apart 
from those who do not think at all, mod 
ern Jews are unable to accept the basi 
teachings of traditional Judaism uncriti 
cally. But religious thought is not neces 


sarily naive thought. We may be as 
critical as any one else and at the same 
time think in religious terms and see the 
world from a religious aspect. But un 
like the Jew of the past we will be con- 
scious of the fact that the religious con- 


ception of the world is a form of human 
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thought, and as such relative and subject 
to error. With this qualification we 
should realize that the religious concep- 
tion enables us to see the world from a 
higher viewpoint. Religion envisages the 
world from its qualitative aspect as a 
totality and understands it not as the 
ultimate and unconditioned reality but 
as a product of a higher creative activity. 
It, therefore, enables us to approach real- 
ity not only with the intellectual forces 
of the mind but also with the emotional 
forces, thus establishing a fuller rela- 
tion to it. Of this aspect, which cannot be 
rendered in clear-cut intellectual and 
scientific terms, religion speaks in words 
that, understood literally are repellent 
to the majority of our contemporaries. 
Taken, however, in the figurative or sym 
bolic sense in which they were intended, 
they convey a needed power and drive. 
Rightly 


depth to a merely humanistic interpreta 


understood, religion can add 
tion of Judaism. But for the actual prob- 
lems of life we require the closer view 
of the secular aspect, which is the only 
way of understanding reality for most 
of our contemporaries. It seems that re 
ligious thought is destined to become the 
privilege of the few who are able to rise 
above the average level of modern 
thought. As an active force that moulds 
the life of the whole Jewish people Juda- 
ism will stand or fall with the develop- 
ment of a non-religious expression of its 
driving impulse and abiding content in 


harmony with modern thought. 
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MARVIN FOX 


ee RELIGIOUS thought of Kierkegaard 


is clearly among the dominant re- 
ligious philosophies of our time. Its in- 
fluence has been strongly felt in Christian 
circles and has also penetrated through 
various routes into contemporary Jewish 
thought. Numbers of Jewish thinkers, 
some eminent names among them, have 
discovered religion anew through the in- 
fluence of Kierkegaardian existentialism. 
They have rejected the rabbinic tradi- 
tion, or in some cases have been ignorant 
of it, and are determined to cast Judaism 
into a Kierkegaardian mold. Whatever 
the merits of Kierkegaard’s work, and 
they are many, I think it can be shown 
effectively that his doctrines are, on the 
whole, antithetical to traditional Jewish 
beliefs. Any man has the right to follow 
Kierkegaard if this is the direction in 
which his thought and experience lead 
him. But no man has the right to ascribe 
to Judaism ideas and attitudes which 
violate the very spirit of the Jewish tradi- 
tion. Yet, such violations have occurred 
with increasing frequency in recent years. 
Kierkegaard and the crisis theologies, 
more than the Bible and the Talmud, 
are supplying both the impulse and the 
direction of much contemporary Jewish 
thought. Under these influences such at 


titudes as dread, 


despair, pessimism, 
anxiety are being championed as the 
necessary consequences of religious ma- 


turity. As a result, the usual Jewish 
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optimism is rejected as naive, and the 
concept of salvation in history through 
good works is abandoned in favor of a 
doctrine of divine grace whose workings 
no man can grasp. While I would admit 
quite readily that this side of the religious 
life has a legitimate place in Judaism or 
in any mature religion, I would deny 
categorically that these doctrines are the 
whole of Judaism or even that, so far as 
they go, they are normative Judaism. 
In what follows, I shall attempt to 
show how far the rabbinic tradition, 
which is after all, apart from the Bible, 
the most fundamental source of Jewish 
doctrine, differs from Kierkegaard’s 
views. If we examine the interpretation 
of the akedah, the story of the offering 
of Isaac, as it occurs in the Talmud and 
the various Midrashim and contrast it 
with Kierkegaard’s treatment of the same 
event in Fear and Trembling we shall 
discover a very different religious world 
from that in which Kierkegaard moved. 
[t is not the primary purpose of this essay 
to argue for the Rabbis and against 
Kierkegaard. It is its purpose to show 
how the Rabbis’ understanding of the 
akedah differs from Kierkegaard’s, and 
to insist that a properly Jewish theology 
must follow the rabbinic teachings and 
reject the views of Kierkegaard. Jewish 
thinkers should learn readily from every 
source of instruction. But they must take 
heed lest they be overwhelmed by do 


trines which are at best directive, but can 


never be normative for Judaism. 
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II 


he few recent efforts to analyze the 
akedah through the understanding and 
insights of Jewish sources have been com 
mendable but partial. They tend to be 
polemical and their polemic centers on 
the problem of the relationship between 
the ethical and the religious. Kierkegaard 
understands the akedah as involving a 
teleological suspension of the ethical. 
Though our ordinary moral norms 
would make the murder of one’s own 
child one of the most repellent of all 
crimes, in the akedah Abraham's readi- 
ness to perform such an act is transformed 
into a perfect expression of love of God 
and of faith in God. To Kierkegaard this 
means that the “knight of faith” when he 
confronts God directly may have to 
abandon even his deepest moral com- 
mitments, and an act which, in other cir- 
cumstances, is ugly and wicked becomes 
sublime when it is an act of perfect faith. 
The religious, as thus conceived, is be- 
yond the ethical, is absolutely distinct 
from the ethical, and even requires a 
suspension of the ethical. A man of true 
faith must be ready to violate the uni- 
versal moral law when God requires it 
of him. 

The main burden of argument in the 
first of the articles to which reference was 
made above, is merely that Judaism 
makes no such break between the ethical 
and the religious. As its author, Rabbi 
Gumbiner, understands the matter, the 
ethical and the religious are identical. 
There can be no conflict between the 
moral law and the life of faith. God does 
not permit, and certainly He does not re- 
quire, the violation of ethical obligations. 
For Rabbi Gumbiner the prime signif. 
icance of the akedah lies in the fact that 


‘Cf., Joseph H. Gumbiner, “Existentialism 
and Father Abraham”, Commentary, February 
1948, and David Baumgardt, “Man's Morals and 
God's Will”, Ibid., March, 1950 


it “is a prophetic tract designed to show 
that God does not demand and will not 
accept the sacrifice of a child... .The 
story had been told to demonstrate the 
fact that God did not demand the sacri- 
fice, that men should understand that 
ethical conduct was the mode of worship 
demanded by God.’’? He concludes that 
Kierkegaard’s doctrine of the teleological 
suspension of the ethical is a “Christian 
doctrine historically unfounded, dialec- 
tically unnecessary, and, from the Jewish 
standpoint ethically and religiously im- 
possible.’’* Dr. Baumgardt, in his article, 
does not deny the essential correctness of 
Gumbiner’s strictures. But he adds a 
caution, namely that we must not forget 
that Kierkegaard also emphasizes an im- 
portant point when he stresses the “truly 
paradoxical nature of the divine com 
mand in the Abraham and Isaac story 
the ‘absurdity’ of the moral conflict in- 
volved, and the torment, the fear and 
trembling endured.’ 


Ii] 


One of Kierkegaard’s most deeply held 
convictions is that religious faith is not 
rational in character. With some of the 
early Church Fathers he believes that a 
genuine religious commitment is one 
which says, “Credo quia absurdum est.” 
Man’s reason is not adequate to an under- 
standing of God, nor is reason sufficient 
to bring man into proper relationship 
with God. On the contrary, if man had 
to rely on his intelligence alone, then 
faith would be impossible, according to 
Kierkegaard. Faith intelli- 


gence and even violates intelligence. “A 


transcends 


man can become a tragic hero by his own 
but not a knight of faith. 
lo him who follows the narrow way of 


powers 


faith no one can give counsel, him no 


*“Gumbiner, op. cit., pp. 144 and 148 
‘Tbhid., p. 148. 
*Baumeardt, op. cit., p 247 
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one can understand. Faith is a mira- 
itn. 

It is from this point of view that 
Kierkegaard understands Abraham's part 
in the akedah. Abraham's faith was a be- 
lief by virtue of the absurd. Human rea- 
son, presumably, could never understand 
or justify God’s ways with Abraham. The 
biblical version of the episode is terse and 
cryptic and, therefore, is open to inter- 
pretation. God demands the sacrifice of 
Isaac, while He acknowledges that he is 
“thy son, thine only son, whom thou dost 
love.” God demands the sacrifice of a 
child whom He brought into the world 
through His own personal intervention, 
a child who, He had previously promised, 
would carry on Abraham’s work and his 
teaching. But for this most incompre- 
hensible demand God gives no reasons 
and Abraham requires no reasons. In- 
stead “Abraham arose early in the morn- 
ing”, hastening to fulfil the divine com- 
mand. This is all that we are told in the 
Bible, and with this text before him 
Kierkegaard does a brilliant job of ex- 
hibiting the absurdity of God’s demand 
and the perfect quality of Abraham's 
faith. No human intelligence can under- 
stand God's demand for the sacrifice of 
Isaac. Intelligence would see here only a 
violation of God’s own promises and pur- 
poses, and, even worse, a violation both 
of the most elementary rules of moral 
decency and of natural sentiment. But 
Abraham's faith, his love of God, was so 
complete that he hastened to comply 
with the commandment, asking no ques- 
tions and raising no objections. Such 
faith is truly a miracle; it is a true in- 
stance of belief by virtue of the absurd. 
Kierkegaard gives his readers the feeling 
that Abraham believed, not in spite of 
the absurdity, but precisely because of 
the absurdity. As a distingished Kierke- 


S. Kierkegaard, Fear and Trembling, (Prince 
ton, 1945), p. 100. 


gaard scholar has expressed it, “The vari- 
ous determinants of faith are by Kierke- 
gaard concentrated in the single category 
of the absurd, since the movement of 
faith seems paradoxical to the ordinary 
consciousness from which faith emerges.’’® 

Such a view is appropriate within the 
framework of the Christian tradition, 
since many of the articles of Christian 
faith are mysteries. The very foundations 
of Christian doctrine utterly transcend 
man’s intelligence, and in some instances 
actively violate human intelligence. 
Thus, the belief in a triune God or the 
belief in a God-man are paradoxes whose 
very nature is to be incomprehensible to 
man’s reason. But this need not be em- 
barassing to orthodox Christianity since 
it is a system of belief which acknowl- 
edges readily the inadequacy of man’s 
reason. Faith is necessary at the very 
point at which understanding has 
reached its limits. “Credo quia absurdum 
est’, is neither a failure of nerve nor an 
abdication of reason. It does not make 
every absurdity worthy of belief, for 
while it sees the divine as absurd, it never 
sees the absurd as divine. It is merely a 
humble acknowledgement that there are 
severe limits to human understanding, 
and that the mysterious aspects of the 
universe are those with which man’s in- 
ner being needs most to come to terms. 

While Judaism admits the limitations 
of man’s intellect and the presence of 
certain cosmic mysteries it does not lay 
its primary stress on this side of things. 
Instead one finds in the rabbinic sources 
a rather steady inclination to make sense 
out of the apparently senseless. As one 
surveys the rabbinic literature dealing 
with the akedah it becomes clear that the 
tendency of the rabbis was to reject the 
view that Abraham’s ready compliance 


with God’s commandment was an act of 


*Ibid., p. xxiii, quoted in Editor's Preface. 
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blind faith. Certainly no one would deny 
that Abraham acted out of faith and 
love. But his faith, according to the rab- 
binic view was not blind. The absurdity 
is apparent so long as we rely only on the 
scriptural text. Jewish tradition, however, 
was unwilling to admit that the script- 
ural story was the whole story, precisely 
because as it stands the story is absurd. 
If God, who is the foundation of all 
morality, requires Abraham to perform 
a wicked and immoral act, if God, whose 
word is eternal requires the performance 
of an act whose result will be the viola- 
tion of His own promises concerning the 
future of Abraham’s children, and if 
Abraham goes forth quietly and unques- 
tioningly to do as he is bidden — could 
anything be more senseless? 

It is the very absurdity of the story as 
it stands that forced the rabbis to expand 
it and to give it a different meaning. 
Kierkegaard, in presenting Abraham as a 
prototype of the “knight of faith’, tends 
either to forget or to misread other 
episodes in Abraham’s career. The same 
Abraham on _ other openly 
doubts God’s promises and questions His 
justice. Though God has repeatedly as- 
sured him that he will have a legitimate 
son who will be his heir, Abraham laughs 
at the idea. In fact, so profound is his 
skepticism that his only response to the 
divine promise is the request that at least 
Ishmael be permitted to live. That Sarah 
should bear him a son is something that 
Abraham refuses to believe will ever hap- 
pen. This Abraham is so skeptical that 
he questions God’s justice when he 
learns of the impending destruction of 
Sodom and Gomorrah. ® Yet, in Kierke- 


occasions 


Kierkegaard holds that “When the right- 
eous punishment was decreed upon Sodom and 
Gomora...Abraham came forward with his 
prayers.” But it is quite clear from the Biblical 
text that things were quite different. Abraham 
does not acknowledge the righteousness of the 
punishment, but questions it. He does not pray 


gaard’s interpretation, this same man is 
ready to offer up his own son without a 
single murmur of protest at God’s behest, 
though the command is absurd, or better 
yet, because the command is absurd. 

This is a view which is wholly unac- 
ceptable to the teachings of the rabbis. 
Instead as they fill out the story of the 
akedah they give us a doctrine that is in- 
sistent on turning an apparent absurdity 
into a perfectly understandable and rea- 
sonable event. Just as Abraham was not 
required to accept the apparently absurd 
in other instances so was he not required 
to do so here. In the cases of the promised 
birth of Isaac and of the threatened de- 
struction of Sodom and Gomorrah Abra- 
ham openly expresses his doubts and his 
objections. And God does not grow angry 
with him, because there is very good rea- 
son to doubt. Judaism does not require 
a man to believe what intelligence clearly 
cannot accept. Maimonides laid down the 
principle that even “a miracle cannot 
prove that which is impossible; it is use- 
ful only as a confirmation of that which 
is possible.”? 

In this framework, the rabbis taught 
that in actuality God's demand for the 
sacrifice of Isaac was not a moral absurd- 
ity at all. On the contrary, God, Abra- 
ham, the angels, and even Isaac, all knew 


and understood that there were very 


for Sodom and Gomora; but demands that 
justice be done. Moreover, he is clear and un 
equivocal in his suggestion that God is not doing 
justice. But when Kierkegaard reads even such 
an open text he sees it through the transforming 
powers of his own conception of Abraham. 

Kierkegaard stresses the fact that Abraham 
pleaded the cause of Sodom and Gomora, but that 
when God demanded the sacrifice of Isaac “he did 
not pray for himself.” What Kierkegaard ove: 
looks completely is that Abraham might have 
prayed for Isaac; he might have seen this as 
Isaac's cause, as well as his own. Kierkegaard does 
not see at all that the son has to be spared, not 
only the father. 

"Maimonides, Guide for the Perplexed, Part 
Ill, Ch. XXIV. 
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good reasons t[o1 


God's demand, and 
these reasons were tar more earnest than 
a mere protest against child-sacrifice. ‘The 
midrashim pivot around a central theme. 
Che scriptural text relates that when 
Isaac grew and was weaned Abraham 
made a great celebration. It was then 
that God tested him. The rabbis describe 
what happened in this way: 

Satan said to the Almighty: ‘Sovereign of 
the Universe! To this old man Thou 
didst graciously vouchsafe the fruit of 
the womb at the age of a hundred, yet 
of all the banquet which he prepared, he 
did not have one turtle-dove o1 pigeon 
to sacrifice before Thee! Hath he done 
aught but in honor of his son!’ Replied 
He. ‘Yet were I to say to him, “Sacrifice 
thy son before Me”, he would do so with 
out hesitation. Straightway, “God did 
tempt Abraham we 


In another version Abraham is repre 
sented as realizing himself that in his joy 
over his son he had neglected to give 
thanks to God. Thus he says, “I have re 
joiced and cause d all to rejoice but ! did 
not set aside even a ram or a bullock for 
God.”® Still another interpretation has 
the ministering angels present the same 
complaint before God. 

In any case it is clear that the rabbini 
teachings did not conceive of God’s de 
mand as arbitrary or incomprehensible 
Nor is Abraham's act of faith based on a 
moral absurdity. On the contrary, there 
is a perfectly understandable reason why 
God asks and Abraham is ready to ofter 
up such a sacrifice. Nor does the com 
prehensibility of the act lessen its signif 
icance as an act of faith. Even when a 
man knows why the sacrifice is required 
of him he still must be distinguished by 
his love of God and his faith in God to 
be able to do as God commands. In 


Kierkegaard’s version Abraham did not 
°B. Talmud, Sanhedrin, 89b, Soncino transla 
thon 
*Rereshith Rabbah Xl \ 
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argue or protest because he was faced 
with a demand which made argument or 
questioning inappropriate, and even im 
possible. The Jewish version remembers 
that this is still the Abraham who argued 
and protested, questioning God's justice, 
even in behalf of the wicked Sodomites. 
How then could he do less in behalf of 
his own son? The answer is that what 
struck him dumb was not the utter para 
dox and absurdity of God’s demand, but 
rather the recognition of the truth of the 
charges Words 


meaningless at this 


brought 


against him. 


would have been 
point. As a man of faith, understanding 
what was required of him, he could only 
go forth at once to justify himself 

Che rabbis took pains even to give the 
episode a special meaning for Isaac. In 
the rabbinic view Isaac was not an in- 
nocent child being led to the slaughter. 
According to the usual count Isaac was 
thirty seven years old, and for him, too, 
this was a meaningful and comprehen 
sible event. He is represented as he com- 
pares his own merits with those of Ish 
mael. Ishmael argues that he is superior 
in God’s sight because he was already 
thirteen years old when he was circum 
cised yet he made no effort to run away 
from the painful operation, while Isaac 
was only eight days old at his circumcision 
and thus had made no real sacrifice for 
God. To this Isaac replies that unlike 
Ishmael who served God with only one 
limb he would be prepared to offer up 
his very life if God should require it of 
him. As with Abraham we have here 
great faith and great love, but not an act 
whose foundations are absurdity. Like 
Abraham, Isaac too understands why he 
is being bound to the altar.’ 

Moreover the akedah is an event which 
is meaningful for all mankind, in the 
interpretation of the rabbis. Its purpose 


“Cf. B. Talmud Sanhedrin, 89b; also Tan 
chuma, Vayera, 42 


~ 
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was to demonstrate to all men that God 
does not act arbitrarily. Lest any man 
might think that God chose Abraham 
arbitrarily or that He gave him a pre 
eminent position for no special reason, he 
was commanded to sacrifice his son so 
that all the world would know how great 
was Abraham’s love of God. The Midrash 
Tanchuma expresses this idea in a mag- 
nificent passage. It pictures Abraham 
standing before God and arguing in the 
following manner: 

Master of the Universe! A man ordinarily 
tests his friend because he does not know 
what is in another’s heart. But You, who 
examine the hearts and reins of men, 
should you have found it necessary to 
test me in this way? Surely it must have 
been evident to you that if you com 
manded me to offer up my son I would 
hasten to do so with a perfect heart. The 
Holy One, Blessed be He, answered him: 
I did it only to let the peoples of the 
world know that I did not choose you 
arbitrarily.'! 

What more striking instance could there 
be of the Jewish conception of the rea 
sonableness and comprehensibility of the 
akedah! One could not imagine Kierke 
gaard’s Abraham addressing God in this 
way, nor Kierkegaard’s God replying in 
this way. 


IV 


The heart of the issue lies in the fact 
that for Kierkegaard the paradox of faith 
“is rooted in an antithesis. .. between 
God and man, between God’s under- 
standing of what human life ought to be, 
and man’s.”!? Judaism is rather inclined 
to emphasize the close tie between God 
and man, and the common elements of 
understanding that bind God and man 
together. Man’s highest life is one in 


which his understanding of his ideal ends 


“Janchuma, Vayera, 46. 
“From a review by David Swenson, quoted in 


the Editor’s Preface to Fear and Trembling, p 
XXIV 


coincides with God’s understanding. One 
of the ultimate purposes of the revela- 
tion at Sinai is to give man a clear picture 
of what human life ought to be in God's 
sight. The very center of this conception 
of religion is the belief that God is not 
far removed from man, but is instead 
closely bound to him. Kierkegaard’s God 
transcends the world absolutely. He 1s 
completely separated from man, perhaps 
even opposed to man, and, therefore, 
there is, according to his doctrine, almost 
inevitably an antithesis between God's 
view of things and man’s view of things. 
The Jewish God is “nigh unto all them 
that call upon Him, to all that call upon 
Him in truth.” Jewish teaching frequent- 
ly goes so far as to suggest that God is, in 
some degree, dependent on man, and 
even that he is bound by the laws of men. 

Ihese ideas are developed in a striking 
way in some of the rabbinic commentary 
on the akedah. In much of the com 
mentary one finds the feeling that the 
akedah is not only Abraham's trial, but 
also God's trial. God must prove himself 
to humanity, just as Abraham must prove 
himself. It would be a mistake to think 
of this view as blasphemy, since what 
underlies it is a very deep and sensitive 
piety joined together with a profound 
love of humanity. So long as men are im- 
perfect God is necessarily on trial. It may 
be that an Abraham can achieve perfect 
faith even when God hides his purposes 
from him, though, as we have shown, the 
rabbis did not think so. The Torah 
teaches, in the story of the water issuing 
forth from the rock, that Moses lost faith 
momentarily. If Abraham, who is the 
father of faith, sometimes questions God, 
if Moses, who alone spoke with God di- 
rectly, could lose faith, then what can be 
expected of ordinary men? God is always 
on trial. In times of trouble men are 
forced to doubt, and God must prove 
Himself if humanity is to be redeemed. 
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How else will men come to a knowledge 
of God? Judaism, in its clacsic form, does 
not teach that God arbitrarily bestows 
His grace on some men, while in His de 
tachment from humanity he leaves others 
to remain ignorant of His glory. He is 
rather the ever loving Father who seeks 
to redeem and elevate every one of His 
children. He is ready to stand trial in 
man’s court of justice. Through His 
He pleads His own cause. 
“Thus saith the Lord! What unrighteous 
ness have your fathers found in Me, that 
they are gone far away from Me?” And 
as God pleads, his witness is man. More 


prophets 


than signs and wonders, more than every 
miracle, the testimony of the man of true 
faith justifies God and brings him close 
to men. 

We see this feeling expressed in a well 
known comment on the akedah in which 
the rabbis picture God as coming to 
Abraham with the following words: 

I have tried you with many trials and 
you have passed them all successfully. 
Now, I beg of you, for my sake, withstand 
also this trial, so that men will not say 
that all the earlier ones were without 
true worth." 

God acknowledges his dependence on 
Abraham, for if men are to find their way 
to Him then they must be led by Abra 
ham. If Abraham fails, then God, too, has 
failed. As Schechter has expressed it, “it 
is this witnessing...to revelation by 
which God is God: without it He could 
not be God.”"™* Indeed, we find Abraham 
saying, according to the Midrash, “Be- 
fore | made Him known to His creatures 
He was only the God of the heavens; but 
once | made Him known to his creatures 
he is also the God of the earth.” 

The angels, too, are aware of Goo s 
need for man. Interpreting the verse in 

“R. Talmud, Sanhedrin, 89b 

“Solomon Schechter, Some Aspects of Rabbinic 


Theology, (New York, 1910), p 24 
“Bereshith Rabbah, XLIX 


which the angel calls to Abraham to stop 
him from killing Isaac, the tradition tells 
the story in this way. As Abraham lifted 
the knife, the angels began to cry bitterly 
before God, reminding Him of His 
promise that Isaac would carry on Abra 
ham’s line. But if Abraham slaughters 
Isaac, they demanded, “to whom will you 
say at Sinai: I am the Lord your God; 
and who will sing before you at the sea; 
rhis is my God and I will glorify Him’’?'® 
lust as man needs God, for without Him 
he becomes a beast, so does God need 
man, else he remains unknown to the 
world. For His own sake, say the angels, 
God must not permit his faithful to be 
destroyed. 

Of course, this is only one side of the 
picture. Judaism also recognizes God's 
majesty, and knows that there are times 
when man can do little more than pros- 
trate himself before God. There are many 
familiar traditional 
liturgy where man humbly and tearfully 
acknowledges his own unworthiness. 


instances in the 


Judaism never ceases to impress man with 
his own creatureliness, and with the con 
sequent fact that he is limited and im 
perfect. So far Judaism has no quarrel 
with Kierkegaard. The quarrel arises 
when Kierkegaard makes this the whole 
of man’s relationship to God, while Juda- 
ism teaches that prostrating oneself is 
only one way of approaching God. 

The difference can be even more sharp- 
ly delineated if we reflect on the fact 
that the rabbis did not only teach that 
God sometimes needs man, but even that 
he is sometimes bound and judged by the 
laws of men. The classic instance in 
which Rabbi Levi Yitzchok of Berditchev 
called God to judgement before a court 
of men is by no means an isolated o« 
currence. It is just one im a series of 
episodes of this general character. The 


‘Cited in Torah Shelemah, Vol. 3, Tome 4. p 
897, item 131. 
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epitomization of this idea is contained in 
the midrashic explanation of the mean- 
ing of “Moriah”. Depending on the rela- 
tionship of “Moriah” to the root which 
means “teaching’’, the rabbis explain that 
the name refers to “the place at which 
the righteous issue forth their teaching 
before the Holy One, Blessed be He, and 
He carries out their instruction.”!? Or in 
an even stronger version they speak of 
Moriah as “the land from which the 
righteous give forth their teaching, is- 
suing decrees to God which He fulfils.” 
This same conception of God as bound by 
the laws of men is evident in a number of 
other rabbinic comments on the akedah. 
The Jewish God is not opposed to man. 
His own fulfillment depends on man, 
even as man’s fulfillment depends on 
God. It would be blasphemous to suggest 
that God and man are on the same level. 
But it is equally wrong to forget that man 
is the culmination of God's creative work, 
that he is made in the divine image, that 
he is “but little lower than the angels”. 
Such a man must recognize his limits and, 
in deep humility, pay homage to his 
Creator. But such a man is also duty- 
bound to recognize his highest possibil- 
ities, to know where he stands in the 
cosmic scheme, and to insist on his rights, 
even before God, as well as to do his duty 
with unquestioning obedience. 
V 

The essential opposition between 
Kierkegaard and the Jewish tradition is 
also apparent in another aspect of the in- 
terpretation of the akedah. For Kierke- 
gaard Abraham is “the knight of faith 
who in the solitude of the universe never 
hears any human voice but walks alone 
with his dreadful responsibility.’"* In the 
moment of trial when a man faces God 
he stands completely alone, according to 


"Cited in ibid., p. 775, item 37, and footnote. 
‘Fear and Trembling, p. 122. 


Kierkegaard. He is neither understood by 
others, nor does he seek to guide others. 
His detachment from the world is com- 
plete, and Kierkegaard applauds this as a 
very high achievement. “The true knight 
of faith,” says he, “is a witness, never a 
teacher, and therein lies his deep human- 
ity, which is worth a good deal more than 
this silly participation in others’ weal 
and woe which is honored by the name of 
sympathy, whereas in fact it is nothing 
but vanity”’.?® 

This is a doctrine which violates one 
of the most deeply rooted convictions of 
Judaism. When a Jew stands before God, 
even in the moment of trial, he is not 
completely alone. He is a member of 
k’lal Yisrael, of the community of Israel. 
He bears with him responsibility for his 
people, and his own merit is increased 
through z’chuth avoth, the merits of the 
fathers. When he stands before God, even 
on Yom Kippur, he does not pray only 
for himself, but for the group. The very 
confession of sins is expressed in a plural 
form — “for the sin which we have sinned 
before Thee”. Kierkegaard is filled with 
contempt for “silly participation in 
others’ weal and woe”. Judaism has al- 
ways considered such participation one 
of man’s highest duties. 

It is for this reason that Kierkegaard 
imagines Abraham as standing before 
God in complete solitude, totally de 
tached from the rest of mankind. But 
the Jewish tradition was certain that at 
the very moment of his trial Abraham did 
not stand alone, but that, at the very 
least, he must have asked God’s mercy for 
the future of Israel. One of the most 
typical expressions of this view is found 
in a comment on the words, “By myself 
have I sworn, saith the Lord’’. One rab- 
binic tradition describes the scene this 
way: 


“Jbid., pp. 122-128. 
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Ihe Holy One, Blessed be He, opened 
the firmament and the darkness [as wit- 
nesses] and said: By myself have | sworn 
Abraham said to Him: You have sworn 
Your oath, but I too have sworn an oath 
that I shall not leave this altar until I 
have said all that needs to be said. God 
told him to speak. Said Abraham: Did 
You not once promise me that my chil 
dren would be numerous as the sands on 
the shore of the sea and as the stars in 
the heavens? Yet when You commanded 
me to offer up Isaac I did not answer by 
reminding You of Your promise [but I 
went directly to do Your will]. There 
fore, I ask that in the future when Isaac’s 
children will sin and will suffer that You 
shall remember in their behalf the bind 
ing of Isaac.” 


One ol the measures of Abraham's great 
ness is that he did not stand alone before 
God. It is to his eternal credit that in 
the midst of the severest trial which any 
man can suffer he remembered to ask 
God's mercy for his future generations. 
Because the rabbinic tradition could not 
imagine a great spirit doing otherwise it 
was only natural for it to picture Abra 
ham in this way. Abraham's act would be 
far less impressive if he did not, in the 
midst of his own suffering, participate in 
“others’ weal and woe”. 

To Kierkegaard this appears to be a 
kind of vanity. To the Jewish tradition 
such participation in the lives of others 
is one of man’s highest duties. A truly 
pious man never approaches God in the 
solitude which isolates him from his fel- 
low men. Even when the high priest 
stands all alone in the holy of holies he 
prays not only for himself, but for his 
household and for all Israel. Abraham 
could do no less. 

One can hardly resist at this point a 
brief mention of an earlier episode in 
Abraham's career. We are told that “the 
Lord appeared unto him by the tere. 
binths of Mamre, as he sat in the tent 


“Cited in Torah Shelemah, op. cit., p. 909, 
item 184 note 


door in the heat of the day; and he lifted 
up his eyes and looked, and, lo, three 
men stood over against him.” The Torah 
goes on to tell how Abraham ran toward 
the men and pleaded with them to accept 
his hospitality. From this the rabbis drew 
a lesson concerning the importance of 
hospitality. Abraham, though he was ill, 
and though it was hot, ran to the strang- 
ers in order to offer them what comforts 
he could. But most important of all, the 
rabbis conclude, is that Abraham left the 
divine presence in order to extend a hand 
of welcome to strangers who were hungry 
and weary. For this reason the rabbis 
rule that hospitality to a needy traveller 
is an even greater act than receiving the 
Presence of God. For Abraham left God 
in order to receive the wanderers. To 
Kierkegaard this would be utterly incom- 
prehensible. In his view, when a man 
stands before God he is completely de 
tached from men. In the Jewish view, a 
man’s worthiness to stand before God is 
directly related to his love and concern 
for his fellow men. 
VI 

This leads us to one final comment 
which in its own way illuminates the 
fundamental difference between Kierke- 
gaard’s Abraham and the Jewish Abra- 
ham. The only emotion that Kierkegaard 
attributes to Abraham during the ake- 
dah episodes is “fear and trembling”. He 
stresses the dread which Abraham suffers 
when he has to make the terrible choice 
between his love for his son and his de 
sire to fulfil God’s commandment. 
Kierkegaard describes with artistic mas 
tery the father’s anguish during those 
three long days of the journey to Moriah, 
as well as the horror which must have 
been Abraham's as he lifted the knife to 
slaughter his beloved son. How else could 
it be? 


But the rabbinic tradition is able to 
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imagine the events in another way. It 
would be foolish to think that Abraham 
was so lacking in ordinary human senti 
ment that he could prepare to slaughte 
his son without feeling any pain. But 
even in the midst of his tears, the rabbis 
tell us, he also felt joy 

“And Abraham stretched forth his hand 
and took the knife to slay his son.” He 
stretched forth his hand to take the knife, 
and tears fell from his eyes into the eyes 
of Isaac, because he felt the mercy of a 
father. But in spite of this he went 10% 
fully to do the will of his Creator.” 
Chis same idea is expressed in a number 
of other places. Abraham hastens to do 
God's will, and even when it requires of 
him the greatest sacrifice which any man 
can make he is still able to do it with 
joy, because he knows that he is fulfilling 
a divine commandment. He feels the joy 
because he is not performing an act 
which is absurd, but one which is 
meaningtul. He feels the joy because he 
does not stand before God alone, but as 
a representative of the children of Israel. 
He rejoices because he knows that his 
personal suffering may be the source of 
[srael’s future redemption. Above all else 
the Jewish Abraham can rejoice even in 
such trying circumstances because he 
knows that he is doing God’s will. The 
Psalmist teaches, ‘Happy is the man that 
feareth the Lord, that delighteth greatly 
in his commandments.” 


"Bereshith Rabbah, XLVI 
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It is clear that what distinguishes Jew- 
ish doctrine from Kierkegaard’s doctrine 
is the Jewish conception of the religious 
life as involving a kind of dialectical 
movement. Kierkegaard is aware of only 
one dimension of religious reality, name 
ly the dimension in which man is so over- 
powered by the sense of his own un 
worthiness that he can do nothing but 
prostrate himself before God. Judaism 
sees this as only one aspect of the religi- 
ous life, and conceives of man as moving 
between a humble acknowledgement of 
God's majesty and a forthright assertion 
before God Himself of human claims and 
human rights. Kierkegaard sees only the 
somber and solitary side of the religious 
life. Judaism sees instead a movement be 
tween the somber and the joyous, be 
tween solitude and sociality. 

| am very much aware that in this essay 
I have, at best, pointed to many funda 
mental questions while dealing with 
them at the surface. To pursue all of 
these questions to their proper depth 
would require far more space than is 
available to any article. My main put 
pose has been only to illuminate some of 
the most fundamental differences be 
tween Kierkegaard’s akedah and the Jew 
ish akedah, and to show how far the 
differences between the Kierkegaardian 
Abraham and the Jewish Abraham are 
symptomatic of the differences between 
Kierkegaardian religion and Jewish re- 
ligion. 


Correction 


Due to a regrettable error, the end 
pieces translated from the Prayer Book 
Commentary Olath Riyah appearing in 


the January issue were attributed to Mr. 
Ben Halpern. The translations were done 
by Mr. William Wolf. 








IN DEFENSE OF GERMAN JEWRY 


ALFRED WERNER 


WENTY YEARS is a long time in the life 
5 ie an individual, but a very short 
time in the life of a nation. It may take 
the latter a half century or even longe: 
to understand fully some major events 


indeed, doubtful 
whether the Spanish Jews were able, as 


in its history. It is, 


early as 1512, to understand the ideas 
and forces that had driven them out ol 
the Iberian peninsula; nor is it likely 
that Eastern Jewry in 1668 completely 
grasped the reasons that caused the 17th 
century Hitler, Chmielnicki, to order his 
Cossack hordes to slaughter thousands of 
Jews in the Ukraine, in White Russia, in 
Podolia and elsewhere. Moreover, the 
victim, full of resentment against his op 
pressors, cannot be expected to be entir 
ly objective, just as any version offered 
by the guilty party may turn out to be 


little more than a clumsy APOLOGIA 


PRO SUA VITA. 

With all these limitations in mind, this 
author, who was a participant in the life 
and activities of Central European Jewry, 
feels inclined, on the 20th anniversary of 
Hitler's assumption of power, to recall 
certain facts pertaining to German Jewry 
Many misconceptions about this once 
proud section of Jewry are still prevalent 
An attempt will be made here, allowing 
for the limitations of space, to correct 
some of them. 





. 
ALFRED WERNER, journalist and commentator 
on the arts, was an editor of the Universal Jewish 
Encyclopedia. His essay Richard Beer-Hofmanr 


Austrian and Jew appeared in the July, 1952 


rsstic 


of this publication 


In the first place it 8 Imcorrect to Say 


that Ger 
man-speaking Jewry, in the era of Eman 


as is being done repeatedly 


cipation, contributed nothing, or next to 
nothing, towards fostering the spirit of 
Judaism. The fact is that a large number 
of important men and women, who were 


helds ot 


lew ish endeavor, arose from this segment 


prominently active im many 


of Jewry. Secondly, this Jewry has been 
charged with having failed to show any 
of the courage that, in the case of Polish 
lewry, was to culminate in the battle of 
the Warsaw Ghetto. The truth is, that, 
within a short period, comprising less 
than six years, German |lewry, a small 
island of civilization surrounded by the 
hostile ocean of Nazism, managed to dis 
play a behavior pattern that, considering 
its dignity and intrepidity, ought com 


mand the respect of the world 


I] 


If the people of Israel have a right to 
consider themselves “the light of the na 
tions, the witnesses of the Divine truth,” 
then it can be said that German Jews, in 
the relatively brief period in which fate 
permitted them to play the role of 
PRAECEPTORES GERMANIAE (1750 

1933) performed their task most admi 
rably. This role has even been recognized 
by anti-Semites, from Wilhelm Marr in 
1879 to Hjalmar Schact in 1949; though 
they describe it as an act of “usurpation” 
As a matter of tact, the Jewish role was 
shaped by conditions. They were an old 
Mediteranean people settled among bar 
barians who, by the time of Charlemagne, 


paid lip-service to ¢ hristian monotheism 
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and Roman civilization, while continu- 
ing on their merry but savage way. Dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, the Jew was thrust 
into commerce by the prejudice of the 
Church, and excelled as merchant with 
international connections, and as money 
lender to warring barons —a necessary 
economic function. More recently, Ger- 
man Jews became the spokesmen of hu- 
manism and supranationalism, fighting 
the recurring waves of barbarism and 
chauvinism. There were, of course, the 
German classic authors with their lofty 
ideals but their influence was negligible; 
they flew —to use Lassalle’s beautiful 
metaphor — high above the heads of the 
Germans like a flock of birds. 

This is, alas, also true of the outstand- 
ing German Jews, from psychiatrist Al- 
fred Adler to writer-psychologist Stefan 
Zweig, from novelist Berthold Auerbach 
to anthropologist Ignaz Zollschan. These 
men essayed, with the noblest intentions 
in the world, to humanize German think- 
ing; they wrestled with the uncouth, un- 
wielding German giant, paraphrasing 
their Biblical ancestor’s declaration: “I 
will not let thee go, except I bless thee.” 
During the Third Reich, a noted Ger- 
man- Jewish newspaper proclaimed to the 
hostile ‘““Vaterland” an almost pathologi- 
cally unselfish creed. Quoting Goethe, the 
Prince of Poets, it told a people that had 
anything but love for the alien minor- 
ity: “WENN ICH DICH LIEBE, WAS 
GEHT’S DICH AN!” If I love you, is it 
any business of yours? 

Possibly this historical juxtaposition, 
“Teuton versus Jew,” with all its tragic 
implications, had its clearest expression 
in the correspondence between a young 
Prussian lieutenant, Hans Breisig, and 
the middle-aged statesman and philoso- 
pher, Walter Rathenau. Breisig, a prod- 
uct of “Junker” militarism, bared his 
dislike of Jews and Judaism to Rathenau. 
The latter immediately perceived the 
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youth’s unwillingness to accept Jewish 
tutelage. But whereas others might have 
avoided a rebuttal of such unpleasant 
ravings by excuse or subterfuge, the 
philosopher looked directly into his 
enemy’s eyes and aimed: 

“...We have not yet fulfilled our mis- 
sion. Do you know why we Jews were 
born into this world? In order to call 
every human being to Sinai. You don’t 
want to go there? Well, if I don’t call 
you, Marx will. If Marx doesn’t, then 
Spinoza. If not Spinoza, Christ will sum- 
mon you.” Added is an admonition, ad- 
dressed not only to the obscure Prussian 
officer, but to the entire German people: 
‘You wish to die for the sake of the old 
system? But you will live for the sake of 
a new world. And this world is very 
simple. ...Kol Yisroel is responsible for 
all human beings. But this Israel com- 
prises everyone created in the image of 
God, including yourself, and your Colo- 
nel, and your orderly, and me —all of 
us.” 

We do not know whether the soldier 
allowed himself to be influenced by the 
thinker. But we do know that this bold, 
outspoken statesman, one of the noblest 
representatives of German Jewry, was 
murdered by a gang of ‘Teutons of Lieu- 
tenant Breisig’s age group who objected 
to the humanism of Jewish democratic 
leadership. By an ironic twist of fate, 
however, one of these assassins became the 
disciple of the very man he had mur- 
dered: the German nationalist Techow 
grew up to become the anti-Fascist, 
Tessier, a high-ranking ofhcer in the 
French Foreign Legion, a student of Jew- 
ish culture, and a rescuer of Jewish ref- 
ugees. 

This seemingly impossible metamor- 
phosis was effected, albeit accidentally, 
by Rathenau’s mother. True to the great- 
ness she had bestowed on her son, the 
bereaved old lady wrote to the assassin’s 
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mother and through her condolences 
lLechow’s mind. She asked 
Techow’s mother to let her son know 
that she, 


purified 


Frau Rathenau, had forgiven 
him. The octogenarian lady remarked: 
“Had he known my son...he would 
rather have turned the weapon on him- 
self.” 

This, perhaps, is the core of the Ger- 
man-Jewish tragedy: the educators be 
lieved they had communicated — and 
they had not even been heard! If one 
were to judge the efforts of our able men 
and women, of our political leaders, writ- 
ers, scholars, artists, who devoted their 
lives to Germany's welfare, by the catas- 
trophic outcome of 1933, one might sor- 
rowfully conclude that our “mission” 
with the Germans had been in vain. 
Heinrich Heine had warned: “A play will 
be performed in Germany which will 
make the French Revolution look like an 
innocent idyll!”” Yet by the time Rath- 
enau predicted that an “energetic leader 
of the counter-revolution” would emerge 
to capture the “emaciated nation” — that 
leader was already indulging in his first 
harangues on Munich soap boxes. 

Still, the German-Jewish symbiosis 
has its honorary place in Jewish as well 
as in world history. It was as though two 
basically tragic nations, a large and a 
small one, were saddled to one cart — for 


a while they galloped forward in unison. ' 


But then—on reaching 1848 — one of 
them reared at sight of the highway lead- 
ing to the future. A struggle for direction 
and control ensued. The result would 
have shocked and depressed such opti- 
mistic leaders of German-Jewish friend- 
ship as Gabriel Riesser and Hermann 
Cohen. 

Of course, surveying the pulverized 
German cities of 1945, and the chaos in 
the divided Reich of 1953 (disregarding 
the current pseudo-prosperity in the 


Bonn Republic), one might 


wonder, 
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while despairing of the individual trag- 
edies involved, who was the victor. In 
deed, immense and irreplaceable though 
our losses were, Rathenau and Theodor 
Lessing have been, in small part, avenged 
and, in small part too, the thousands who 
died “for Germany’s honor” during 
World War I and the thousands who 
perished in the gas chambers for Ger- 
many’s dishonor during World War II. 
But can we now rejoice? More than a 
decade ago Bernard Shaw, referring to 
the plight of German Jewry, wisely re 
marked: “Einstein may yet be the win- 
ner.”’ Could the Irish wit have realized 
the prophetic quality of the truth he ut 
tered? In any event, the German Jew, 
Einstein, IS the winner — though he is 
the last man to enjoy this pyrrhic victory, 
with its gruesome forecasts. 

Actually, there are neither winners nor 
losers. Both Wotan and the God of Israel 
have survived, and the struggle continues 
between the heirs of Abraham, and the 
descendants of Teut. “No interpretation, 
no Hebraic spirit!” is still the watchword 
of the nazified nation, reluctant as it is 
to employ a single jurist or doctor of 
Jewish extraction — the sad remnants of 
a once proud and mighty group. Of 
course, there is and there has always been, 
a minority favoring fraternity between 
German and Jew, but they, the true in- 
heritors of the classic German idealism, 
are again, in 1953, ostracized as “Juden 
knechte,” as they were twenty years ago, 
when to be a “slave of the Jew” was to 
take your life in your own hands. 


iil 


“...No, we're not like you German 
Jews who meekly surrendered to the 
enemies, without even daring to raise 
their little finger. . 

This is the way I was challenged here 
by a Jew of Eastern European descent, a 
very intelligent man, in 1943, when the 
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news of the Warsaw Ghetto battle 
reached the United States. I tried to ex 
plain to my challenger that things had 
been quite different in Central Europe. 
We Jews in Central Europe were flab- 
bergasted and worried but we did not 
anticipate miass-extermination. 
we were a small and totally 
minority. In 1933, German Jews num 
bered about six hundred thousand, less 
than one per cent of the German popula 
tion. How could they detend themselves 


against their maltreators much less attack 


Besides, 


unarmed 


a well-armed party army, numbering mil 
lions? 

Yet even in 1933 the Nazis were afraid 
of the Jews. The German leaders, how 
ever sneeringly they spoke about the 
Jews, knew the stories of the Maccabees. 
“We expected to meet with strong re 
sistance, at least from the Jewish camp,” 
a Nazi journalist, told me in 1938, “first, 
when we got possession of Germany, and 
then when we marched into Austria.” 

Curiously, the Nazis were more afraid 
of the Jews than their startled, if not 
paralyzed, could believe 
them to be. Even when Hitler already 
had been made Chancellor of the Reich, 
the Nazis first hastened to quiet world 
Jewry; and fat Hermann Goering assured 
the afflicted Jewish leaders, as well as the 
press, that his party would not harm the 
Jews, if only they remained loyal to the 
regime. One of the first legislative acts 
“for the protection of the state’ however, 


victims ever 


was to confiscate all weapons which might 
serve in an uprising against the regime. 
No Jew was allowed to possess a sporting 
rifle, a hunting knife, or even a telescope. 
“Enemies of the state’’ were forbidden, 
upon penalty of death, to have even a 
small Browning with which to defend 
themselves against criminals, or a knife 
any bigger than a table utensil. There 
would be no criminality in the Third 
Reich, the Nazis With that 
boast thousands of Communists, 


boasted. 


“mon 
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archists”, Jews, and other “sinners” were 
thrown into concentration camps. 

No responsible Jews, of course, risked 
attack upon an individual Nazi, with 
hundreds of thousands of Jewish hostages 
in the hands of their merciless enemies. 
Not all Jews, however, were able to bridle 
their fury in the face of Nazi impudence. 
Well-known is the case of a Jewish ex- 
serviceman in Germany who knocked 
down a cheeky Nazi lad and was sen 
tenced to several months in prison for 
having “insulted” the Nazi uniform the 
stormtrooper wore. There was, in 19338, 
the Berlin lawyer Schmaus who, when the 
Nazis came to arrest him, barricaded him 
self and his sons in his apartment and 
killed a number of brownshirts before he 
was overpowered. 

There are more stories of “Yeckes” 
(this was the nickname given the Ger 
man Jews ty their coreligionists in the 
East) who defied their oppressors with 
physical power. But an equal amount ol 
courage was required for acts of non 
physical resistance. One early morning in 
1938 General Sommer, of World War I 
fame, who for a time, headed the Jewish 
War Veteran’s Association of Austria, 
was awakened by youthful Nazis and told 
to clean off Schuschnigg’s slogans 
coined by the erstwhile Schuschnigg re 
gime for the plebiscite that never took 
place — which had been painted on Vien 
na’s sidewalks. Unexpectedly, he put on, 
not his civilian clothes, but his general's 
uniform, covered with many high war 
decorations, awarded only for extreme 
bravery, and went out to meet the Nazis, 
who were waiting in the hall. Though 
they would have liked him to stay at 
home, decorated as he was, he insisted 
upon doing the dirty job, kneeling in the 
street where many an onlooker blushed at 
this painful episode. A similar story — as 
authentic as the other one — is told of a 
Viennese conservative rabbi, who in his 
full clerical robes went down on his 
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knees and, pointing the brush downward, 
said to the Nazi supervisors, “I bow down 
to the earth whence all of us came and to 
which all of us will return.” Even the 
most heartless among the spectators 
stopped sneering. 

Perhaps the most moving story — one 
which also has the advantage of being 
true —comes from the Berlin of the 
pogrom day, November 10, 1938. When, 
in the early morning of that day all the 
Berlin synagogues were set on fire by the 
Nazi riff-raff, stationed 
about the buildings to prevent the flames 


firemen were 
from spreading to neighboring houses. 
Crowds of sight-seers gathered around the 
flaming synagogues, and the firemen 
formed a chain in order to keep them 
from approaching too closely. 

Suddenly, there appeared a bearded 
Jew near one of the synagogues who at- 
tempted to break through the cordon. 
“Where are you going, Jew?” the firemen 
shouted. “I want to pray,” the Jew re- 
plied. “Don’t you see that your synagogue 
is on fire?” the men asked, barring his 
way. “A burning synagogue is also a 
House of God,” said the Jew, as the 
astonished firemen gave way, and he 
vanished in the smoke. 

Nobody can say with certainty who 
that man was, but the last cry of this 
true Maccabee will be remembered, 
whether he escaped or perished in the 
flames. ... 


IV 


In other respects, too, the Jews put up 
a stiffer resistance than the Nazis had 
expected. While fantastically over-esti- 
mating the influence exerted by the Jews 
on world affairs, the Nazis considerably 
under-estimated their creative ability as 
far as the organization of their own af- 
fairs was concerned. In Mein Kampf 
Hitler sneered at the idea that the Zion- 
ists might attempt to create a Palestinian 
State, saying: ““They have no thought of 


building up a Jewish State in Palestine, 
so that they might perhaps inhabit it.” 
Similarly, the Nazis thought that the 
quickest way of getting rid of their Jews 
was to grant them a kind of national 
autonomy. But miraculously the Jews re- 
fused to “ersticken in ithrem eigenen 
dreck” (be chocked by their own dirt). 
To combit the toxins of hatred, humilia- 
tion and degradation, injected into the 
Jewish soul by vicious Nazi propaganda, 
the soul developed anti-toxins. Religious 
services, charity, and national culture 
witnessed a renaissance that made the 
brief six or seven years between Hitler's 
assumption of power and the burning of 
all synagogues one of the most productive 
periods in modern Jewish history. In the 
very last stage of the German-Jewish 
epoch, the existing organizations and 
those that were founded after 1933 dis- 
played an astounding vitality and re 
sourcefulness. Whether it was the 
Hilfsverein or the Zentralwohlfahrtsstelle, 
the Hechaluz or the Palaestina-amt, each 
of these organizations performed miracles 
within the besieged fortress called Ger- 
man Jewry. 

The cultural achievements of this tiny 
group were truly amazing. In 1936 there 
were about as many full-blooded Jews 
living in the whole of Germany as were 
living in Chicago alone. Yet at that date, 
the Juedischer Kulturbund which had 
been founded in 1933, counted 188,000 
members in more than forty branches. 
The Nazis had permitted its establish- 
ment for two reason: first, in order to 
silence the foreign diplomats and journal! 
ists who disliked anti-Semitism (wasn’t 
the Kulturbund a proof of Germany's 
noble attitude towards its Jews who were 
allowed to enjoy full cultural auton- 
omy?); second, in order to convince the 
German nation that the Jews were only 
parasites, unable to create anything of 


their own, after having been driven out 
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of the realm of German “Kultur.” That 
the first premise obviously excluded the 
second did not disturb Nazi logic. 

Said Hans Hinkel, commissar for Jew- 
ish Cultural Affairs, after having an- 
nounced that the Jews were forbidden to 
give performances of “German” music or 
of “German” dramas: “The Jews must be 
allowed to develop their own spiritual 
and creative genius. If they are unable to, 
or show themselves so poor in spiritual 
endowments that they cannot develop 
their own culture, it is all the more neces 
sary to show the world that we cannot 
allow them to become masters of our 
cultural life.”” But to his embarrassment 
these “sterile Asiatics’”’ did such excellent 
work on the comparatively small stage of 
the Kulturbundbuehne (or in the concert 
hall) that even non-Jews preferred the 
first-rate performances of the Jewish 
theatre to the production of the purified 
Goebbels Stage. 

Even though this sudden Jewish renais- 
sance was not exclusively voluntary — 
men who never in their life had given 
a thought to Palestine, suddenly plunged 
headlong, with “Deutsche Gruendlich- 
keit” into the study of the language and 
culture of the Yishuv, with a view of 
moving to the Holy Land —its accom- 
plishments were imposing. In October, 
1933, more than one hundred courses 
for the study of Hebrew were established 
in Berlin. About fifty periodicals, includ- 
ing several scholarly magazines, catered to 
this impoverished and rapidly declining 
community; the leading paper, Juedische 
Rundschau, tripled its circulation with- 
in a few years. More than a dozen pub- 
lishing houses issued books by German 
Jewish writers or translations from He- 
brew, from Yiddish and other languages. 
The Philolexikon, a one-volume Ency- 
clopedia of Jewish knowledge, sold more 
than 15,000 copies within a few months. 
“On a population basis,’”” Marvin Lowen- 
thal commented, ‘this would be equiv- 


alent to 300,000 copies among the Jews 
of the United States.” Jewish institutes 
of higher learning, like the Lehrhaus at 
Frankfort on Main or the Lehranstalt in 
Berlin were flourishing. Occupational 
and physical training was not neglected 
either; most notable was the work done 
by the numerous hachsharah groups; by 
the Makkabi Kreis and the Schild, the 
sport branch of the organization of Jew- 
ish ex-servicemen. 

In November, 1938 this era, somewhat 
reminiscent of ghetto life in the German 
cities during the Middle Ages, came to 
an end. No Kulturbund was established 
in annexed Austria where the anti-]ewish 
campaign achieved in five weeks larger 
results than had been gained in Ger- 
many proper in as many years. Curiously 
enough, twenty-four days after the po- 
grom, the leaders of the Kulturbund were 
forced to open their theatre. The Nazis 
thereby wished to prove to foreign cor- 
respondents that nothing of importance 
had happened on November 10, except 
perhaps, a few smashed windows in Jew- 
ish-owned stores. The Kulturbund con- 
tinued to function until the end of 1941, 
although its activities finally were re- 
stricted to the showing of movies and 
occasional theater performances and con- 
certs. But on the eve of the attack on 
Pearl Harbor and Germany's entry in the 
war against the United States the Nazis 
did not need it any longer as a means of 
confusing the opinion of the democratic 
world. 

Some people will ask: Why is it impor- 
tant to recall all these events at this 
moment? Aren’t these facts today of mere 
academic interest? But it is precisely be- 
cause of this kind of loose talk that a re- 
evaluation of the case of German Jewry 
is of paramount importance. Astonishing- 
ly, the same Jewish journals that are pre- 
pared to publish essays on the Macca- 
beans, the Baal Shem, the Gaonim or the 
Court Jews frequently neglect the last 
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twenty or thirty vears, as if. to understand 


an era, it wert 


sufhcient to have lived 


through it 

Unquestionably, the distortions of 
facts, to be found in such recent books as 
the memoirs of Nazi war criminals like 
Alfred Rosenberg and Hyjalmar Schacht 
will find as little echo in America as ac 
cusations spread against the Jews of East 
ern Germany by spokesmen of the so 
Republic, a 
Russia. Yet strange 


called German Democratic 
satellite of Soviet 
comments on the role of German Jewry 
can be found even in post-war books writ 
ten by individuals afhliated neither with 
the extreme Left nor the extreme Right 
for instance, A German Talks Back by 
Heinrich Hauser (Holt) and The Ge 
mans in History by Prince Hubertus zu 
Loewenstein (Columbia University Press) 
Hitler, it seems, could not have produced 
his Big Lie, had not his imagination fed 
upon hundreds of minor slips and errors, 
innocent misinterpretations and not en 
tirely innocent distortions found in arti 
cles and books published prior to the first 


We | ld War 


Hence, the above Detense” is in 
tended as a small contribution to the 
understanding of twentieth century his 
tory rather than as a whitewashing of a 
group that has become so reduced in 
numbers as to play no significant role in 


Europe, Save, perhaps, as a scapegoat. 


Vv 

For German Jewry as a compact mass 
is now a thing of the past. According to 
the census of 1925 a total of 564,379 Jews 
were living in the Weimar Republic, in 
addition to which there was an unspeci 
fed number of Christians as well as pet 
sons not afhliated with any religious 
group who, according to Nazi standards, 
would have been classified as Jews. In 
1939 the number of Jews in Hitler Ger 
many had sunk to a low of 103,293. In 
1950, the total of Jews in the Bonn Re 
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public amounted to 21,974, while an esti 
mated $,000 were living in Communist 


controlled East These two 


Ccermany. 
groups play a very small role, numerical 
lv and otherwise, both in German life 
and in world Jewish affairs. Many ofl 
these Jews are not of German origin, but 
displaced persons and _ refugees who 
drifted into the Reich and decided to 
stay there, for the time being. Nor are 
very many of Vienna’s 10,000 Jews ol 
Austrian origin. Yet even today, under 
the most depressing circumstances a few 
good newspapers and magazines are pub 
lished by the tiny kehilloth of Berlin, 
Vienna, Duesseldorf and other cities, and 
the State of Israel benefits from the small 
communities which are buying bonds to 
thei Capacity 

It appears, then, that German Jewry, 
stood the test of 1933 miraculously well, 
considering the frailty of human nature, 
and the forcetulness of the evil torrent to 
which it was exposed. German Jews who 
managed to flee in time from the Vater 
land, and are now living in England, the 
United States and Israel, are carrying for 
ward the torch ol freedom that was lit 
by Gabriel Riesser. They are imbued 
with that loyalty to Judaism that had 
been preached by one of the most en 
lightened spirits of the 18th century, the 
philosopher Moses Mendelssohn. Hitler 
was in a position to murder thousands 
of German Jews, but he was unable to 


kill the 


whatever its faults, staunchly 


ideals which German |[ewry, 
upheld. 
Hitler failed where the power of Neb 


uchandnezar and Titus had 


proved 


futile too. “Have we not broken his 
altars” the enemy of Israel asks in be 
Stetan 


“Have we not 


wilderment in 7weig’s drama, 


leremtiah conquered 
him?” “Who can conquer the invisible?” 
is the Chaldean priest’s answer. “Men we 
can slay, but the God who lives in them 
we cannot slay. A nation can be con 


trolled by force: its spirit, never.” 


REVIEWS 


The Rabbinic Mind, by Max Kadushin, 
Jewish Theological Seminary (Distrib 
uted by Bloch Publishing Company), 
New York, 1952. 394 pp. 


This carefully written and methodi- 
cally documented study is a highly am 
bitious attempt to carve out an inde 
pendent domain of activity for religion 
in general and Judaism in particular. In 
form, this work is a study of the intel 
lectual processes and modes of reasoning 
that prevailed in rabbinic literature, dun 
ing the period of seven centuries, when 
the complex, many-layered lore of the 
Talmud and Midrash was composed and 
compiled. In actuality, the author is 
constantly aware of the problems of re- 
ligion and ethics in our day, and his 
meticulous analysis of the sayings of the 
rabbis is steadily oriented toward the task 
of demonstrating the existence of a re 
ligious sphere of thought and sentiment 
that is not properly subject to the corro- 
sive criticism of philosophy. 

Logic, the author seems to say, is only 
one expression of the human personality 

and it iias its place in the total complex 
of culture. But, religion moves within a 
sphere of ideas and feelings that consti- 
tute a unitary constellation of their own 

a constellation that is not governed by 
the laws of logic, but by “organismic”’ 
principles. This “organic’’ body of senti- 
ments and beliefs that we call religion 
is the historically evolved, multifarious 
articulation of a direct experience of 
“the nearness of God” that may be desig- 
nated as “normal mysticism”. Round the 
luminous core of this awareness, a group 
of ideals known as “‘value-concepts’’ are 
arranged according to a schema that is 
sui generis, and that is not subject to 
the laws of logic. Such a development is 
presented for us in the vast collection of 
books that is known as rabbinic litera- 
ture — more specifically, in Talmud and 
Midrash. The standard studies of the 


“varieties of religious experience” take 
account of the unworldly and trance-like 
ecstasies that are cultivated by Christians 
and Buddhists, but, in their preoccupa- 
tion with the extraordinary and the mor- 
bid, they ignore the sober and balanced 
type of piety that is reflected in rabbinic 
literature. In turn, this healthy and full 
bodied religious consciousness was en- 
gendered by the “normal mystical” ex 
perience of the rabbis. Jewish philo- 
sophic al writings no longer retain this 
“organismic’’ complex in its purity, while 
Kabbalah is something else again, having 
resulted from a peculiar blend of rab- 
binic tradition with mysticism and phi 
losophy. 

The endeavor of thinkers to base rv 
ligious life on the perception of value is 
virtually as ancient as philosophy itself. 
Plato’s designation of the Source of all 
ideas as the Good adumbrated the postu 
late that value is prior to existence. In 
Judaism, the conception of God was not 
so much an outcome of metaphysical rea 
oning as of speculation over the ethical 
import of life — a thought which the late 
Prof. David Neumark had elaborated 
most brilliantly. (A series of essays in 
HaToren under the title, “Hashkofath 
Ha Hayim V’ hashkofath Ha-Olam” ) 

Immanuel Kant insisted that the prin 
ciples of religion do not derive from the 
operations of speculative reason, but 
only from the moral will, which he 
called, the “practical reason’. In various 
ways, this insight was developed by theo- 
logians and philosophers, from Schleier- 
macher to Kierkegaard, but it was left to 
the German Theologian, Ritschl to work 
out a detailed philosophy of religion on 
the supposition of an innate capacity for 
the perception of the values and dis- 
values of piety. As morality consists of a 
series of “‘value-judgments’, so is piety 
composed of a similar group of “value- 
judgments”, centering about the human 
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awareness of God's commands. In ou 
own day, the growing recognition by 
psychologists that religious beliefs minis- 
ter somehow to human needs, has served 
to throw into focus the character of a 
religious tradition as a complex of hu- 
man values, responding to subconscious 
symbols and repressed urges as well as 
reflecting a reasoned ideology. 

Ihe author's effort to construe the 
“rabbinic mind” as a complex of value- 
judgments may therefore be viewed 
against a solid philosophical background. 
If he had contented himself with the task 
of delineating the ideas, sentiments and 
hopes of the rabbis, demonstrating that 
they were primarily concerned with the 
cultivation of the valuational process, he 
would have rendered a massive contribu 
tion to the study of Judaism. The value 
of this phase of his research cannot be 
gainsaid. In his effort to move beyond 
this thesis, however, and to prove that 
the value-judgments are not subject to 
the normal laws of logic but that they 
function as cells in an organism, adjust 
ing themselves to the character of the 
whole, he projects an untenable thesis 
and gets the reader involved in a maze of 
new terms which confuse and mystify far 
more than they clarify the mentality of 
the Talmudic Sages. But, it was not a 
personal idiosyncracy which led the 
author to invent a new terminology and 
to postulate an “organismic” form ol 
thinking. In this thesis, as in his general 
emphasis on value-judgments, he was im 
pelled by a tradition of interpretation 
a tradition which was long favored in 
Conservative circles. Before pointing out 
the nature of this trend, however, we 
must acquaint ourselves with the basi 


structure of reasoning in the “Rabbini 
Mind”. 


The author employs the term, “value 
concept”, to designate the essential ideas 
in the “rabbinic mind”, declaring that 
these “value-concepts” were known and 
understood by all people, though they 
were not always stated explicitly. Sufh- 
ciently objective and clear in content to 
be recognized by the people, these ‘“value- 
com epts” were “non-definable’, fluid 
and amorphous so that different people 
employed them to convey a wide range of 


varying and even contradictory mean 
ings. 

[he “principle of coherence”, uniting 
these “value-concepts” along with their 
“auxiliary ideas” and “conceptual 
phases” is not a logical principle, but the 
ordering power of the tradition as a 
whole, which functions much like a liv 
ing organism. “The rabbinic complex of 
value-concepts is an organism”, (p. 24) 
in the sense that each part is determined 
by the whole and by its relation to the 
other parts 

In this “mental organism”, the fou 
central concepts are God’s justice, His 
love, Torah and Israel, with all other 
ideas being derived in one way or an 
other from these basic “value-concepts”’. 
Employing a verbal standard for the 
analysis of the psychology of rabbini 
piety, he declares that those ideas which 
were not specifically referred to as nouns 
can be regarded only as “‘auxiliary ideas” 

notions floating on the fringe of con 
sciousness. Only the conceptual terms 
actually used in rabbinic literature 
should be treated as “the only valid 
authentic generalizations” (p. 58). Thus, 
we may not speak of revelation as a 
rabbinic concept, but only of the terms, 
“mattan Torah”, and “gi-lui shekinah”, 
each in their respective usages. We may 
remark in passing that, by the same 
token, we should not be permitted to 
speak of the Bible as teaching the doc 
trine of God's eternity, since the term is 
not found in it, and Isaiah resorts to cir 
cumlocution as when he declared, “I am 
first and I am last”’. 

Continuing our survey of the argument 
in this book, we find the author declaring 
that contradictions in the literature ol 
Haggadah were the rule rather than the 
exception. 

“If, therefore, on the whole the Rabbis 
take conflicts in Haggadic views com- 
pletely for granted we must look for the 
cause in the nature of the Haggadah it 
self. We have found the cause to consist 
in the organismic organization of the 
value-concepts which renders each state- 
ment embodying the concepts an inde- 
pendent entity” (p. 76). 

Overlooking for the moment the ques- 
tion of the extent to which contradictions 
really abound in regard to basic ideas in 
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Haggadic literature, we note that the 
author now ‘treats an “organismic’”’ sys- 
tem, as being synonymous with a loose 
organization of ideas. Manifestly, if the 
term organic is to be employed in the 
sense of an intimate and all-pervading 
unity, conflicting opinions could hardly 
be allowed to cohere in it. In this passage, 
the author’s real meaning is that the dif- 
ferent ideas in Haggadah emerge out of 
the life of the people and that the connec- 
tion between them is therefore not that 
of a logical system but the reflection of a 
dynamic life situation. Yet, he insists 
throughout this work that the ideas 
themselves are related to each other “‘or- 
ganismically’, as if they had a “life” of 
their own, reflecting at the same time the 
“life” of the “whole”. “Every Haggadi 
idea is an entity in itself, logically uncon- 
nected with other Haggadic ideas.” 

Not only is the connection between 
ideas of a non-logical order but each idea 
is an amorphous and impermanent block 
of meaning and sentiment that defies 
definition. In the author’s view rigidly 
fixed concepts imply the imposition of a 
straight-jacket upon the flow of thought. 
Thus, he writes, 

“It is folly (to look for definitions) be- 
cause a defined concept is the same for 
all, negating the flexibility which allows 
for the play of every individual's diffe 
entia” (p. 83). 

We may point out in passing that the 
subtlest expressions of individual differ- 
ences are achieved by the use of lucid and 
precise terms, even as the fastest-moving 
motorcars is built by the use of the keen- 
est precision-instruments. For flexibility 
need not inhere in ideas, but in their 
mutual coherence — that is, in the flow 
of ideas. The function of ideas is to serve 
as instruments of thought, not to be 
inchoate in themselves. 

As an instance of flexibility, the author 
cites the fact that different rabbis feel 
free to offer varying homilies on the same 
verse and to depart on occasion from the 
plain meaning of the text. One would 
think that this circumstance is altogether 
understandable in a homiletic situation. 
But, the author insists that this “rabbinic 
license” is proof of a fundamental de- 
fiance of definiteness and fixity. So long 
as ideas were kept “indeterminate”, one 


could believe in the establishment of 
natural laws and in miracles as occasional 
subversions of natural law at the same 
time. The author cites various passages 
in proof of his contention that the rab- 
bis entertained a paradoxical attitude 
toward miracles. Then, he proceeds to 
point out that for minds inured to func- 
tioning in the shadowy limbo of half- 
belief, logical contradictions did not 
matter. “Told or accepted with an atti- 
tude of indeterminacy of belief, these 
concretizations (miracles) are not down- 
right negations of ‘sidre B’reshit’.” (p. 
166). 

Marshalling an impressive wealth of 
illustrations, the author demonstrates 
that religious belief frequently stops 
short of dogma, even while it moves far 
beyond poetry and myth. ‘To borrow a 
phrase from Kabbalah, rabbinic belief 
“reached and did not reach” the fixity 
of dogma. 

Moving to the luminous core of the 
rabbinic consciousness, the author de- 
clares that the feeling of holiness was 
implied in the everyday experiences of 
Jewish people, and was not sensed as 
something “other” than the domain of 
secular existence. (p. 176) 

In his illustrations, he does not dis- 
tinguish between passages which tell of 
felt experiences and those asserting dog 
matically that certain events or actions 
were holy. We all know that the “holy” 
rites of religion do not always lead either 
to the feeling or to the reality of holiness. 
As this point, we encounter the most sig- 
nificant assertion of the author — to wit, 
the claim that rabbinic literature is the 
product of a kind of religious experience 
that may be called, “normal mysticism”. 

In spite of the presumed rabbinic hor- 
ror of definitions, we cannot even con- 
sider the question of whether or not the 
Talmudic Sages were “normal mystics” 
without some attempt at the clarification 
of terms. To the author, “normal mysti- 
cism”’ is mysticism, without the accom- 
paniment of auditory or visual halluci- 
nations. Thus, he writes, “Normal mysti- 
cism is experience of God without vis- 
ions or locutions, or other sense phe- 
nomena”. (p. 257) Now, as to hallucina- 
tions either of the ear or of the eye, the 
so called “grand mystics’’ of world liter- 
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ature agree that they are of no conse 
quence. We enter a more dubious realm 
when we speak of “other sense phenome- 
na”, for the mystics do speak of an in- 
tense joy, a feeling that is akin to the 
spontaneous merging of the soul into the 
rhapsody of pure melody, and the felt 
presence of reality, in all its certainty 
and profound peace. Are these sense 
phenomena? 

Che author eschews the term piety, in 
his discussion of the religion of the rab- 
bis, insisting that their consciousness was 
essentially mystical. The difference be- 
tween piety and mystical feeling, ‘‘nor- 
mal” or not, is that between dogmati 
thought and experience. To believe that 
the Divine Presence is looking at one is 
a matter of faith and piety; to feel the 
actual presence of the Deity is a matter 
of experience and mysticism. To be sure, 
the line cannot always be drawn with 
precision and clarity — but it is there, 
and to overlook it is to vitiate the argu 
ment at its core. 

Does the author prove his contention 
that rabbinic piety was founded upon 
mystical experiences of “God’s love” and 
“God's justice” in the normal functions 
of everyday existence? — This reviewer, 
who has long maintained the contrary 
opinion, remains unconvinced. The au 
thor cites such passages as, “He who prays 
should see as if the shekinah is opposite 
him”, or “the worshipper who raises his 
voice is of those of little faith’, or the 
obligation to hold on to the last syllable 
in the recitation of the “Sh’ma”, as in 
stances of mystical experience. (pp. 208- 
213) But, an admonition is manifestly 
not a statement of fact. He insists the 
Shekinah was indeed the Deity, as Nach- 
manides is said to declare, not a “created 
glory” or emanation of God, as the Jew- 
ish philosophers assumed. In proof of 
this thesis, he points out that the rabbis 
employ the term shekinah, in rephrasing 
the biblical verses, where the Name ol 
God was used (p. 223). But, it may be 
argued that the rabbis substitute the 
term shekinah for the Deity precisely be 
cause they were more conscious of the 
“remoteness” of the Deity, in its true 
Being, from the ordinary run of human 
experience. Also, when Nachmanides as- 
serts that the Shekinah is God, he means 


it is one of the lower manifestations of 
the Deity, in keeping with the involved 
theory of the S’firoth that Kabbalah 
teaches. In any case, it is wrong to cite 
the above-mentioned passages and the 
well-known declaration, “Iwo who sit 
and study the Torah, the shekinah is 
between them” as instances of experi 
ence, when they might well have been 
expressions of naive, dogmatic piety. 
[his reviewer is not persuaded of the 
correctness of the author’s sweeping gen- 
eralization, ““Middat Ha-Din” and “Mid 
dat Ha-Rahmim” are thus really concepts 
wherein the mystical experience of God 
rises to expression”. (p. 217) 

In his eagerness to differentiate be 
tween the “rabbinic mind” and the phil 
osophic mentality, the author builds up 
his thesis with ingenious argumentation, 
pointing out how previous researchers 
were inadvertently led to employ philo- 
sophic terms, which are never identical 
with the loose value-concepts of Talmud 
and Midrash. Thus, he maintains that 
the rabbis were neither given to an 
thropomorphic conception of the 
Deity, nor were they trying to avoid 
anthropomorphism. The problems ol 
anthropomorphism were simply foreign 
to their “universe of discourse’. (p. 282) 
This is why they afhirm a kind of an 
thropomorphism (an ethical, exalted 
kind — J|.B.A.) in the very passages where 
they seem to take cognizance of anthropo 
morphic difficulties. The rabbis were 
aware of the “otherness” of God’s being, 
though this awareness was never “con 
cretized in a concept”. 

We may note in passing that some 
scholars consider that the term “K’dus- 
hah” refers to God’s otherness or re- 
moteness and the term, “Ko-vod”’ reflects 
His nearness, or immanence. In general, 
the author draws too sharp a line be 
tween anthropomorphic and non-an- 
thropomorphic conceptions of God. Not 
only in rabbinic literature, but in the 
keenest philosophical works, anthropo- 
morphism is not always avoided. Kant 
frequently writes of ‘‘nature” as doing 
nothing in vain. (See his four illustra- 
tions of the Categorical Imperative) The 
Platonic conception of God is certainly 
in large part anthropomorphic, and even 
Maimonides’ conception of God as “will- 
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ing, wise and all-powerful” has been de 
clared to be redolent of anthropomot 
phism. While the philosophi 
certainly the achievement of absolute 
clarity, definition and an all-embracing 
system of thought, that resolves all con 
tradictions, the actual writings of philoso 
phers are infinitely removed from this 
consummation. Thus, too, the rabbis took 
a number of steps on the road leading 
from the naive world of piety to the ideal 
of a non-anthropomorphic, sublime con 
ception of the Diety. But, their achieve 
ments were neither uniform, nor always 
consistent. Embracing a span of seven 
centuries, how could they retain an iden 
tical point in the domain of the spirit? 
Consider how many and various weré 
the stages in the evolution of the thought 
of Plato! And an “organismic”’ mentality 
is supposed to allow for the emergence 
of the “novel” and the “creative”! Thus, 
the author's persistent reference to phi 
losophy as “a neat system of ideas”, or as 
consisting of terms, all “clearly defined”, 
or as being unrelated to “experience” 1s 
quite unrealistic. 


ideal is 


With this analytical survey of the main 
theses in this work, it becomes possible 
to recognize the nature of the impetus by 
which the author's researchers were dom 
inated. He has carried to its logical con 
clusion a trend of interpretation which 
has long been current in Conservative 
circles. In opposition to the bold ration 
alism of classical Reform which found 
nothing essentially valuable in Talmudix 
literature, beyond occasional endorse 
ments of the notion of development in 
religion and some brilliant anticipations 
of philosophical lore, Conservative schol- 
ars sought to demonstrate the intrinsik 
value of the law and lore of the rabbis, 
on the ground that they indicate the 
manner whereby the piety of Judaism is 
translated into life. This defense against 
rationalism took the form of extolling 
the process of the progressive unfolding 
as Judaism, as being a reflection of the 
life of the people, not the development 
of an abstract idea. Also, the context ol 
the Talmud and Midrash was repre 
sented as being “non-systematic” by de 
sign, pluralistic in origin and pragmatic 
in orientation reflecting the varied, re 


ligious experience of the people, rather 
than so called “eternal verities.”” These 
procedures were, of course, in accord 
with the general tendencies at the turn of 
the century, insofar as the political, eco 
nomic and judicial orders of society were 
justified as being “organic” in character, 
and religion came to be based upon one 
or another variety of “religious experi 
ence”. Schecter’s “Aspects of Rabbini 
Theology” and Abelson’s “The Imma 
nent God” were the main milestones of 
this tendency. Kadushin’s “The Rabbini 
Mind” carries this current of interpre 
tation to its furthest possible reach. I 
will stand as an interesting milestone in 
the total panorama of Judaism — the 
definitive statement of the “organismic’”’ 
approach to Jewish tradition. 


Jacos Acus 
Baltimore, Mar land 


William A. Irwin, The Old Testament 
Keystone of Human Culture. Henry 
Schuman, New York, 1952. Pp. X11 


99% 


About seven years ago the University 
of Chicago Press, published a notable 
volume called The Intellectual Adven- 
ture of Ancient Man, consisting of essays 
on the cultures of Mesopotamia, Egypt 
and Israel by Thorkild Jacobsen, John 
Wilson and William Irwin together with 
an introduction and conclusion written 
by Henri Frankfort. To have given the 
essential traits of these ancient cultures 
and to have compared them instructively 
with one another and with the culture of 
Greece — all within the limits of a vol 
ume of moderate size — was something of 
an achievement. 

In the present work Professor Irwin, 
who since his retirement from the chair 
of Old Testament in the University of 
Chicago has been teaching at the Perkins 
School of Theology at Southern Method 
ist University, has expanded his contribu 
tion to the collaborative volume, and has 
tried to present the essential traits of 
Israelite culture. In this attempt he has, 
I think, been notably successful. And if 
he has been successful, it is not only be 
cause he has drawn upon a lifetime of 
study of the Hebrew Bible and the litera- 
tures of the ancient Near East but also 
because he is an anima naturaliter Chris- 
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tiana, as the early Christian theologians 
used to say, and this means that he is at 
the same time an anima naturaliter 
philo-tudaea. Part of his success is to be 
credited to his felicity of expression, 
which manages to achieve eloquence 
without, except on rare occasions, resort- 
ing to homiletical self-indulgence. 

Since this review is written by one who 
believes that most of Irwin’s judgments 
are sound or at any rate deserving of 
serious consideration, it seems convenient 
to begin by calling attention to the few 
points on which the reviewer disagrees 
or has reservations, and then to note 
some of the passages in which the author 
has made a real contribution to the sub- 
ject by discovering new aspects of He- 
brew thought and behavior or by happily 
confirming established views in illumt- 
nating phrases 

Incidentally, there are remarkably few 
slips in the book. One of them is a 
reference to “the French proverb that 
the more things are the same, the more 
they differ” (p. 94). Au contraire, the 
French proverb says that the more it 
changes, the more it is the same. The 
only other slip of any consequence is a 
reference (p. 174) to the festival of ‘Taber- 
nacles as occuring on one of the solstices 
instead of equinoxes. 

Where the reviewer finds himself most 
critical of Irwin’s views is in the follow- 
ing three areas: the comparison of Israel- 
ite and Canaanite cultures, the compari- 
son of Israelite and Greek cultures, and 
the thought of the author of Ecclesiastes. 

As for the first, I should question Lr- 
win's statement (p. 39) that “Canaanite 
worship of the forces of life meant public 
immorality as a sacred rite and com- 
monly of a disgusting depravity.” While 
fully realizing that the prophets must 
have had good reason to denounce the 
tendency of many Israelites to find 
Canaanite ritual attractive, | wonder 
whether Canaanite literature could pos- 
sibly have attracted Israelite poets (as 
Irwin readily admits it did, p. 170) if 
Canaanite worship had been of a disgust- 
ing depravity. Irwin is more judicious 
and at the same time more generous, I 
think, when he writes (p. 171) “Success 
was won also through accentuation of 
Yahweh's attributes as a nature-God, as 
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well as by acceptance of the better aspects 
of the Baal religion, whereby Yahwism 
became richer. We are steadily learning 
more and more of Israel’s debt to the 
Canaanites.” 

Even more injudicious is the remark 
(p. 63) that the “uniqueness of Israel's 
thought is in the elevation of its conclu- 
sions, an answer to the problem of man 
that even in this modern day some regard 
as superior to much of recent thought as 
well as to the aberration which Greek 
speculation fastened upon Western cul 
ture.”’ The injudiciousness lies, of course, 
in the reference to the “aberration” of 
Greek culture. And there are several 
other passages (of example, p. 165) in 
which Irwin has, I think, unjustly de- 
preciated the great virtues of Greek 
thought while justly appreciating the 
great virtues of Israel's. It is only fair to 
add, however, that in some concrete 
instances, for example, in assigning pri- 
ority of scientific historical writing to 
Israel over Greece (p. 163) Irwin is in a 
strong position. 

To conclude this brief section on what 
seem to me vulnerable generalizations, 
[ must express vigorous dissent from Ir 
win’s statements (pp. 48, 75, 113, 143 
et al.) about the remote, selfish God, 
jealous of man, supposedly pictured by 
the author of Ecclesiastes. Irwin thinks 
of him as an irreligious humanist, given 
to despair and yet (like Thoreau’s aver 
age man) grimly and quietly determined 
to resist determinism. I see no such phi- 
losophy in this book, which Thomas 
Wolfe rapturously acclaimed as the sum 
of human wisdom. The keynote of the 
book is hebel but with the meaning of 
ephemerality rather than futility. What 
Koheleth stresses is the littleness of man 
compared with the greatness of the un 
fathomable universe and, at the same 
time, the goodness of God in permitting 
little man to enjoy natural pleasures for 
a little while and to do with all his might 
what is given him to do in his brief life. 

In addition to the above passages, in 
which, it seems to me, Irwin has gone 
astray, there are a few other points on 
which I venture to question his judg- 
ment. Is it conceivable, for example, that 
there was ever a time when, as Irwin 
suggests (p. 175) “the king ritually en- 
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acted the part of God’s coming among his 
people and ceremonially taking his seat 
upon his throne in the temple’? So fa 
as I know, the only “evidence” for the 
presence of the king in the temple is the 
fanciful reconstruction of certain Scan- 
dinavian scholars. Nor do I believe that, 
as he writes (p. 233) “the Jewish theoc- 
racy, so called, was an aberration from 
the true national genius and tradition.” 
It is more accurate, I think, to say that 
during the theocratic Persian and Hel- 
lenistic periods the priesthood of Jerusa- 
lem was fairly conscientious in preserving 
the traditions of the Davidic kingship. 

But these criticized passages are re 
markably few in comparison with the 
large number that one might select for 
praise. Of the many such passages there 
is space only for a few to be cited as 
illustrations of Irwin’s sympathetic in 
sight, moral keenness, historical tact and 
esthetic sensitivity. 

On the difficult problem of the origin 
of monotheistic thought in Israel 
whether this is of the Mosaic age, as 
conservative Christian and Jewish schol- 
ars generally hold, or of the Prophetic 
age — Irwin takes the quite defensible 
intermediate view that there were prob- 
ably adumbrations of monotheism in the 
time of Moses but that it became a gen 
erally accepted belief in Israel only as a 
result of Prophetic teaching (pp. 24-25). 
He further wisely remarks (p. 27) that 
“the great achievement of Israel was not 
primarily that she asserted the oneness of 
the world and of God but rather the 
character of the God so affirmed.” He 
aptly uses a Wordsworthian phrase (p. 
69) to describe the radical optimism of 
the Israelite view of Creation, ““The 
world, like man, came fresh from the 
hand of the Creator, trailing clouds of 
glory.”” With true perspective he presents 
(p. 34) the Israelite God as being of 
unutterable greatness and holiness, who 
was at once its creator and sustainer... 
It is of the very essence of Hebrew 
thought that God is a person.” 

In view of recent attempts to prove 
that later Biblical thought, particularly 
in the Wisdom literature, is inclined 
toward hypostases of divine attributes, it 
is reassuring to read Irwin’s confident 
statement (p. 118) that “this mysterious 


personification [of wisdom in chap. 8 of 
Proverbs] is nothing but an aspect of the 
character of God...He took, we might 
say, this attribute and built it into the 
nature of things as they are, most of all 
into the being of man....Always from 
the first to be human was to possess the 
divine wisdom.” It would be difficult, 

think, to find a more perfect brief sum- 
mary of Israelite teaching on this subject. 

Our author is not blind to certain 
inevitable defects of early Hebrew re 
ligion but he sensibly recognizes that 
similar defects are to be found in much 
later periods of western culture, for ex 
ample (p. 137) a belief in magic coexist- 
ent with a belief in the omnipotence of 
God. 

Contemporary Christian theology has 
been greatly, perhaps predominantly 
concerned with Natural Law and its rela- 
tion to Revealed Law or Scripture. Irwin 
has, I think, made an original contribu 
tion to the study of the Jewish back- 
ground of Christian theories about this 
subject in writing (p. 149), “This, indeed, 
is the distinctive contribution of Israel's 
thinkers to the discussion of natural law. 
For them it was not an irresponsible 
force that in some blind way, however, 
benignly, influenced human impulses. It 
was God in his holiness and righteousness 
revealing to sinful man his will and thei 
high destiny and only happiness in obe 
dience thereto.” 

Another preoccupation ot contempo 
rary Christian theology, reflected in Jew- 
ish theology (which seems to be intent 
on borrowing from its younger sistet 
as much as Christianity once took from 
Philo Judaeus), 1s the relation of Nature 
and History (here capitalized to indicate 
the predominantly Germanic character 
of the connotations). In this connection 
Irwin in his invariably mild and Chris- 
tian manner reproves some of his col- 
leagues by remarking, rather drily, one 
imagines (p. 168), “Yahweh was god of 
history and of nature. This conviction so 
pervades the literature that it is astonish- 
ing how certain lines of recent thought 
overlook the facts and seek to set nature 
and history in antithesis.” 

Wholesomely corrective too is his 
oblique criticism of certain modern dis- 
tortions of Biblical eschatology and phi 
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losophy of history. He observes (p. 186) 
that “the Biblical philosophy of history 
never envisaged the termination of his 
tory and some vague and mythical era 
or existence ‘beyond history’. The no- 
table wholesomeness and realism, so char 
acteristic of the Hebrew mind, mani- 
fested itself here likewise. They con 
ceived of human life as moving on and 
on to ever better things. ..when and how 
the progress would end and what then 
would happen, they simply did not 
trouble to speculate.” 

I might easily find at least a dozen 
more passages to show the depth and 
breadth and clarity of Irwin’s insight 
into the motivations of Israelite thought. 
But I shall arbitrarily end this selection 
with a final passage on the idea of the 
covenant, which Irwin skilfully relates 
to the idea of divine grace and the notion 
of a “chosen people”. In this brief pas 
sage he has said forcefully and memora 
bly what many scholars have said much 
less well in much more space. I can cite 
only part of it here (pp. 192-194). “Some 
were along this line of development ol 
the pagan national-god idea into the 
ethical doctrine of the covenant there 
entered the concept of the divine choice 
of Israel that was destined to become the 
distinctive teature of the 
thought of itself 


nation’s 
its greatest lormula- 
tion is in the Book of Deuteronomy, 
where it is presented as an act of God’s 
free grace...Yet we understand the He- 
brew doctrine of ‘the peculiar people’ in 
terms not of its identity but of its distine 
tive feature, and this is not far to seek. 
The vital root, as well as the essence of 
the Hebrew sense of difference, was the 
uniqueness of Israel’s God.” 

There are quite a few good books 
(though not too many in English) on the 
religion and social-political life of the 
Israelites but I can think of very few 
that treat these subjects together with 
the same warmth, eloquence, wisdom and 
grace as does Professor Irwin in this little 
book. It is worthy of its great theme and 
therefore worthy of great praise. 

RALPH MARcus 
Chicago, Ill. 


Israel’s Fate and Faith, By Abraham M. 
Hershman. Bloch Publishing Co. New 
York, 1952. 352 pp. 

From Generation To Generation, By 
gery! D. Cohon. Bruce Humphries Inc. 
Boston, 1951. 133 pp. 

Faith For Fallibles, By Nathan A. Barack. 
Bloch Publishing Co. New York, 1952. 
205 pp. 


The Jewish sermon derives its origin 
as well as its name (derashah) from the 
process of probing, clarifying and illus 
trating the sacred text. An obscurity in 
the text, a seeming contradiction, a pat 
allel to the past or a portent of the future 
formed the point of departure. Only ox 
casionally were the illustrations drawn 
from genuine life situations; more often 
than not these were parables invented ad 
hoc by the preacher. But always, the cen 
tral focus was on the text, its illumina 
tion and elucidation. 

Psychologically, much can be said for 
the method. Interest in and familiarity 
with the text on the part of his auditors 
could be taken for granted by the 
preacher. An apparent discrepancy o1 
even an obvious question — the more ob 
vious the better — directed at the con 
sistency of the text was sufficient to 
arouse and maintain interest. The deft 
unravelling of the textual tangle, — de 
liberately raveled by the preacher in the 
first instance, — provided the congrega 
tion with the thrill of discovery. Fresh 
meaning was thus extracted from an old 
familiar pasage. Such is the structure of 
the traditional sermon. Into this struc- 
ture, the preacher's religious and moral 
insights had to be fitted. Now and then, 
these were fresh and revelatory. For the 
most part, they were merely restatements 
of the basic religious and moral theses of 
Judaism. Their force and appeal de 
pended on the preacher's ingenuity in 
putting them into unexpected settings. 
Intellectual and emotional assent for the 
sermon's propositions hinged not on any 
examination of their intrinsic truth and 
viability — these were taken for granted, 
lor how else approach a text divine in 
origin? — but on the vividness and con 
vincing power of the preacher's expo 
sition. 

Obviously, the 


modern Jewish 
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preacher functions in an altogether dil- 
ferent mental climate. Hence, his objec 
tives and, accordingly, his method must 
be different than those which informed 
the traditional derashah. His congrega 
tion’s natural center of interest in not the 
text but rather the whole skein of per 
plexities and misgivings, fears and hopes, 
faith and doubt that entangle the mod 
ern man and entangle him the more con 
fusedly if he happens to be a Jew. It is 
these the preacher must unravel rathet 
than any text. The latter becomes an 
instrument, a probing light meant to 
illuminate and offer guidance in dark 
and difhcult situations. Its measure ol 
truth and powel to carry conviction are 
not a priori taken for granted. They must 
be confirmed by reason, illustrated by 
experience and irresistibly suggest them 
selves to the emotions. 

In the light of the foregoing, one ex 
amines this triad of sermonic volumes 
At best, the printed sermon is but a dull 
echo of the living word and no conclusive 
estimate of its original power can be 
based on a mere perusal. One is con 
strained, then, to an examination of the 
sermon’s structure, a review of its themes 
and an appraisal of its qualities of clarity 
and vividness. Dr. Hershman’s sermons 
reveal a refinement and modification of 
the traditional derashah as one would 
anticipate from a Rabbi so thoroughly at 
home in the classic Jewish sources. The 
present reviewer is hardly aware of any 
modern Jewish homiletical material that 
draws more amply and directly upon the 
abundance of Bible, Midrash and Tal 
mud and their commentaries. The 
preacher's theses flow naturally and self 
evidently from his texts. His choice of 
texts, one Is pleased to note, avoids the 
thrice quoted scriptual verse and Rab- 
binic dictum. Nor does he ever find it 
necessary to force a text beyond its evi 
dent intent in order to have it yield 
the desired meaning. While the point of 
departure, in the overwhelming majority 
of the sermons contained in this volume, 
is a scriptual text which he deftly illus- 
trates from Midrash, 
commentary, the application, almost in 
variably, is some present life situation. 
Here, then, is the Jewish expository ser 
mon at its best and for one even casually 


Talmud or Buble 


acquainted with Scripture, the preacher's 
interpretation, reinforced now and then 
by an apt quotation from secular litera 
ture, proves edifying indeed. But the 
emphasis is distinctly on the text and its 
homiuletical elucidation. It is these that 
stay in the mind and not the application 
of the proposition to the mood or situa 
tion of the hour. Occasionally, for ex 
ample, the sermon for Rosh Hoshonah 
entitled Reverence — the preacher begins 
with a general thesis and utilizes his texts 
as illustration and not vice versa. 

Ultimately, good preaching does not 
have to prove anything, it must however 
produce something in the soul of the 
listener. One cannot doubt that Dr. 
Herchman’s long preaching ministry did 
produce in his congregation a reinforce 
ment of Jewish loyalty, a mood of aspira 
tion, and a mood of ethical fervour and, 
all these, with a sense of the relevancy ol 
the sacred text. His preaching stands in 
a long line of Jewish tradition and ts the 
fulfillment of that tradition but whether 
that tradition can proceed in a straight 
line or must now turn a corne! and move 
in new directions is problematical. The 
Jewish expository sermon has had a long 
and brilliant day. The contemporary 
Jewish preacher finds the world too 
much with him and his congregation to 
afford the luxury of expounding texts. 
Che obscurities and perlexities of living 
cry out for exposition and elucidation 
and it is to these that the preacher must 
essentially address himself. 

Rabbi Beryl Cohon’s message is 
pitched in the twin keys of social ideal 
ism and personal religion. He finds his 
inspiration as well as many of his texts 
in the classic utterances of the Hebrew 
prophets. Here, the text is the mould 
into which the preacher skillfully pours 
the situations and problems, social and 
personal of our times. There is an ad 
mirable directness, enkindled now and 
again, by apt analogy and vivid image, 
in his sermonic interpretations of various 
aspects of the Festivals. The very titles 
reveal the preachers gift for the word 
picture that appeals to the visual sense, 
an important quality in an age that 
grows increasingly visual minded: “The 
Closing of the Gate”, “The Plagues of 
the Heart’, “Mountains of Magnet”. 
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Reform Judaism has an able exposito1 
in Rabbi Cohon and the simultaneous 
reading of his volume with that of Rabbi 
Hershman’s locates at once the varying 
approaches, explicit and implicit, in 
their respective interpretations of Juda 
ism. Again and again, the Conservative 
Rabbi (Hershman) reverts to the theme 
of Eretz Yisrael; Rabbi Cohon’s retet 
ences to Zion sm are few and merely en 
passant in nacure. Moreover, he is criti 
cal and highly skeptical of the current 
trend in Reformism toward a return to 
ritual. Without the extremism of classical 
Reform — there are several moving ser 
mons motivated by the sense, if not the 
concept of Jewish peoplehood —he neve 
theless stands clearly and explicitly in the 
Reform tradition of emphasis on the uni 
versal and moral values in Judaism. All 
of which, of course, is as it should be. 
For unless the preacher speaks out of a 
personally achieved, consistently main 
tained interpretation of Judaism, his 
message is nothing more than a random 
hand to mouth — or should it be, mouth 
to hand? — reaction to the moods and sit 
uations of the moment. 

In his volume of sermons, Faith for 
Fallibles, Rabbi Nathan Barack seeks to 
give the reader, (in the form of an ex 
tended essay) in the first half of his book, 
an outline of his “re-interpretation” of 
Judaism. Rejecting literal divine revela 
tion, the author nevertheless argues for 
the retention of the whole apparatus of 
mitzvoth on two grounds. Their perform 
ance and observance beget an awareness 
of God; moreover, they fulfill certain 
psychological needs of the individual. 
But the God they bring to human aware 
ness is not the traditionally conceived 
God who rewards the righteous and pun 
ishes the wicked but a Diety redefined. 
“God can be known to us only as the 
Creator” (p. 18). He is the power that 
makes for life and growth. “To express 
most fully our love of God, we are re 
quested (sic?) to live in a way that will 
further our growth through our every 
action, emotion and thought” (p. 21). 
These brief quotations should suffice to 
give the reader some notion of the direc 
tion of Rabbi Barack's thinking. 

Do his sermons illustrate his position? 
Untortunately, they reveal his basic prin 


ciples only in a vaguely general way 
Perhaps the fault lies in the fact that 
most of the sermons included here have 
apparently been reduced to capsule size 
for the purpose of publication and it is 
difhcult to judge conclusively. How, for 
example, does the observance of the 
minutae of the Dietary Laws or the Sab 
bath Laws—once their essentially human 
origin 1s granted — make for an enriched 
awareness of God the Creator, or for that 
matter, fill psychological needs? The 
brief sermonettes hardly furnish the 
answers to the questions raised in the 
reader's mind by the introductory essay 
For all that, if this volume falls short of 
fulfilling what it promises, the method 
employed might well be adopted by set 
monic authors. Every volume of sermons 
or, at least, an initial volume ought be 
prefaced by the author's ideological 
frame olf reference. Rabbi Barack elabo 
rates his and, as an introduction to a 
collection of sermons, it is lucid and 
forthright. The same thought and care 
applied to the sermonic section could 
conceivably have produced a well bal 
anced volume. 
THEODORE FRIEDMAN 

New York, N. Y. 


Israel and Palestine; History of An Idea. 
By Martin Buber, East and West Library, 
England, 1952. 161 pages. 


Martin Buber’s place of leadership in 
world philosophy is attested to by his 
host of disciples. Nicolas Berdayev in 
Russia, William Auden in England, 
Emil Brunner in Switzerland, Reinhold 
Niebuhr in America, as well as many oth 
ers have been greatly influenced by his 
personalist philosophy. Ronald Gregor 
Smith in the translators introduction to 
“JT and Thou” says that “in view of its 
influence alone, / and Thou must be con 
sidered one of the epoch-making books 
of our generation”. J. H. Oldham in a 
book whose very title — “Real Life is 
Meeting” — demonstrates Buber’s influ 
ence, doubts whether any book of this 
century will, when properly understood, 





———— 
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have such far reaching consequences for 
the life of man. 

Buber’s place within the Zionist move- 
ment is however not so clear. For half a 
century or more he has been the gadfly of 
the Political Zionist organization, con 
stantly stirring up controversy and stimu- 
lating thought. It seems that the place of 
the philosopher within a political move- 
ment is almost an anomaly. For while 
the men of action measure their efforts 
in terms of results, the philosopher charts 
the development of ideas. To men of ac 
tion, success is all important but in the 
world of ideas, a task unfulfilled may 
be more important than a task accom 
plished. Deeds are tangible, achievable, 
measurable; ideas are no less crucial a 
part of the people’s life though they 
cannot easily be measured or attained. 

To Martin Buber, true Jewish history 
is the history of ideas. The task of the 
Jewish historian is not the endless com- 
pilation of statistics but the sensitive de- 
scription of motivations and drives. He 
writes history not as a detached observer 
but rather as one who is himself the 
product of that which he describes. 
There are two ways of writing history. 
Many men have written external his 
tory — the objective description of events 
in terms of causal relationships. Few men 
are capable of writing internal history 
which is the story of the innermost self. 
Perhaps an example can clarify the dil 
ferences between these two approac hes 
to the writing of history. Of a man who 
has been blind and who has recovered his 
sight, two histories can be written. A sci 
entific case historian could describe in 
technical terminology what happened to 
the optic nerve, what techniques the 
surgeon used, what stages of recovery the 
patient passed. An autobiography, on 
the other hand, may barely mention 
these things, but it will tell what hap- 
pened to a self that lived in darkness and 
now sees again. It will tell about trees 
and sunrises, children’s faces and the eyes 
of a friend.” 

It is this second kind of history, the 
kind in which historical events are re 


‘Quoted by Will Herberg, “Jewish Frontier,” 
July 1951. 

*H. Richard Niebuhr, The Meaning of Revela 
tion, Macmillan, 1941, provides the illustration. 





experienced and appropriated, that Mar- 
tin Buber has tried to write in /srael and 
Palestine. In it, he strives to comprehend 
the physical return to the state in our 
time as part of this people's eternal 
spiritual return. For the establishment of 
the state of Israel can be understood at 
two levels—as an achievement of both 
action and faith. Seen from the point of 
view of political action, it represents half 
a century of effort. Seen from the per- 
spective of faith, it represents a life-force 
which pulsated for generations. /srael 
and Palestine is theretore the history of 
the idea of Zion from its birth in antiq 
uity down to modern times. The book 
is composed of sixteen essays which are 
both a history and a critique of modern 
Zionism. The author surveys the place 
of Zion in Jewish thought during the 
siblical, rabbinic, medieval, and mod 
ern periods. Instead of trying to con- 
dense his many insights into this one 
brief review, we shall instead try to 
highlight the nature of Buber’s own 
Zionism, the principles of which under 
lie the entire book. 

Buber amply documents his thesis that 
the Zion idea is the key to understand- 
ing Jewish history. According to him, 
the Zion concept is fundamentally dif 
ferent in nature from all other national 
concepts. For whereas the others are the 
products of social and political factors of 
modern times, this idea is only the restate 
ment in modern torm of an age-old reli 
gious reality. The other nations are re 
lated to the countries they inhabit by con- 
quest or custom but Israel and its land are 
bound together by a covenant that trans- 
cends the realm of history. Zion is to be 
the starting place and Israel is to be the 
agent of the messianic redemption. Is- 
rael’s occupancy of the land is therefore 
not a natural right but a divine oppor. 
tunity and obligation. With each new 
contact between the people and the 
land, the messianic task begins afresh. 
Each period presents its own difhculties. 
It was harder to establish a new kind of 
society during the second Jewish com- 
monwealth when the Jews were under 
Babylonian domination than it might 
have been in the days of the Bible. It 
is still harder today when one has to 
reckon with the coexistence of another 
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people in the same land, a people of 
cognate origin but radically different 
upbringing and outlook. But the increas 
ing difhculty of the task is neither acci 
dental nor meaningless. Rather, it repre 
sents a challenge to Israel's character and 
strength. 

This book has not been written as an 
exercise in academic scholarship. It is 
intended to set the problems of modern 
day Israel in the historic perspective of 
the people’s ancient faith. As such it is 
part of the author’s campaign for a re 
vival of Jewish moral sensitivity or what 
he terms Hebrew Humanism in Israel 
today. We shall therefore not attempt to 
condense his many insights into Jewish 
history per se but move instead to a 
summary of Buber’s position on the task 
of Zionism today. 

Che underlying principle behind Mar 
tin Buber’s Zionism is that in the land 
of Israel, the Jewish people can and must 
reestablish their society as a holy com 
munion with God, nature, and fellow 
man. He sees the return to Zion as only 
a station, (albeit one that is prerequisite 
and indispensable) in the return of this 
people to its eternal task. The task can 
not be defined, he admits, but it can be 
sensed and shared. His Hebrew Human 
ism is set up in opposition to that kind 
of Jewish nationalism which regards 
Israel as a nation like unto other nations 
and recognizes no task for Israel save 
that of preserving and asserting itself. 
Just as an individual who only wishes to 
preserve and assert himself leads an 
empty existence, so such a nation would 
be unjustified and uncreative. His thesis 
is that in order to live, this nation must 
live up to a supra-national task. 

In answer to which, his critics say that 
this kind of moral standard is unteasible 
and out of place in the twentieth cen 
tury. For politics is above all else “the 
art of the possible” in which absolute 
standards and high ideals can have little 
place. However Buber is not so naive as 
to discount the power of self-interest or 
to deny the demands of the hour. He 
does not propose a sublimation of the 
realistic problems which confront the 
young state and he does not deny theu 
-complex character. He only seeks to find 
the borderline between the demands ol 


life and the desire of the will to-power. 
He searches for the way to distinguish 
between necessity and rationalization. 
“He who has been reared in Hebrew 
Humanism goes as far as he must in the 
hour of gravest responsibility but not one 
step further It is true that in order to 
preserve the community, we are often 
comp lled to accept wrongs tut what 
counts is that in every hour of decision, 
we are aware ol out responsibility and 
weigh exactly how much is necessary to 
preserve the community, accepting just 
so much and no more; then we do not 
interpret the demands of the will-to 
power as the demands of life, but in 
stead regard these actions as necessary 
and painful sacrifices, forced on us by 
the exigencies of the hour. We must not 
salve or let others salve our consciences 
when we make such decisions.’* It is 
the first small step beyond the unavoid 
able which constitutes sin. 

Thus we see that Buber’s morality, 
far from being a Utopian ideal, is a 
grimly realistic approach to the ethics 
of statehood. His colleague, Ernst Simon, 
has written that “only a time as pro 
foundly confused as ours, and only a 
people as distressed as the Jewish people 
today, could consider Buber’s position 
as other-worldly, far fetched, idealism’’.* 
In an age of great tension such as ours, 
it is hard to heed the restraining voices, 
and to be tolerant of those who preach 
caution. Future generations will be bet 
ter able than we to appraise the con 
tribution which Buber has made to the 
idea of Zion. Meanwhile, books like /s- 
rael and Palestine can bring us closer to 
an understanding of the sources of his 
faith and the nature of his spirit. 


JACK RIEMER 
New York, N.Y. 


The Beliefs and Practices of Judaism. By 
Louis Finkelstein. The Devin-Adair 
Company. New York, 1952. 94 pp. 


This volume is a republication of the 
section on Judaism in “The Religions of 
Democracy,” issued under the auspices ol 


‘From Hebrew Humanism by Martin Buber 
Schocken, 1948 

‘Ernest Simon, “Martin Buber”, Jewish Fron 
tier, February, 1948 
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the Interfaith Movement in 1941, and 
was included in Dr. Finkelstein’s “The 
Jews: Their History, Culture and Rellt- 
gion” (1950). It also appeared separately 
in 1945. The present edition contains an 
additional preface presenting a survey of 
Zionism leading up to the founding of 
the State of Israel. The stamp of the In 
terfaith Movement marks not only the in 
troduction to the book but also the treat 
ment of most of its parts. Throughout the 
reader is kept aware of the fact that Juda 
ism is being explained on an elementary 
level to non-Jews. Consequently an apolo 
getic note runs through the work. While 
written for non-Jews the book will prove 
useful as a primer for Jewish readers as 
well. Here they will find a fair statement 
of the beliefs and particularly the prac- 
tices of Judaism. All phases of American 
Jewish religious life are treated with care 
and discretion. The inclusion of the 
complete Columbus Platform illustrates 
the liberal spirit which distinguishes the 
work. The intelligent reader might have 
been well served by a more elaborate 
treatment of the theological and ethical 
foundations of Judaism. The succinctness 
and accuracy with which the observances 
of Judaism are treated make the book a 
useful guide for high school instruction 
and for adult study groups. 


SAMUEL S. COHON 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Walls Are Crumbling: Seven Jewish Phi 
losophers Discover Christ. By John M. 
Oesterreicher. Introduction by Jacques 
Maritain. The Devin-Adair Company, 
New York, 1952. 393 pp. 


Those who love god form a natural 
community. A priori, there should be a 
deep, if unarticulated link between 
people who recognize in each other the 
love that fills each individually. This 
kind of recognition is perhaps the deep 
est kind of sympathy that can exist be- 
tween two human beings. And yet, the 
history of religion is replete with the 
most intense sort of animosities between 
the adherents of different faiths. It some 
how seems possible for religious man to 
turn away from his own love and en- 
counter his fellow man not in the living 
dynamic of the latter’s own God-encoun- 


ter, but in the pure otherness of a strange 
faith. As a result, the domain of inte1 
religious polemic is one that most often 
misses the point. 

This book by Father John M. Oéester 
reicher, who is Research Professor of 
Sacred Theology at Manhattanville Col 
lege, is such a study in inter-religious 
polemic. It pits Judaism against Christi 
anity and concludes that the former is 
succumbing to the latter. Judaism, the 
Jericho that “stands astride the road to 
the Promised Land of Christ” is crum 
bling. The seven trumpets that bring 
about this crumbling are seven Jewish 
philosophers whom “the Gospel has con 
quered”: Henri Bergson, Edmund Hus 
serl, Adolf Reinach, Max Scheler, Paul 
Landsberg, Max Picard and Edith Stein. 
By devoting an essay to the thought and 
life of each of these thinkers, Father Oes 
terreicher comes to the conclusion that 
the movement toward Christianity ex 
emplified in the lives of these figures 
indicates a weakening of that obstinancy 
which, in the words of Jacques Maritain’s 
Foreword, is “the central tragedy of hu 
man history”: the Jewish rejection of 
lesus as the Messiah. The lesson the 
reader is to draw from these considera 
tions is made clear when Father Oéester 
reicher, himself a convert to Catholicism, 
advises in the Preface: “Put not from you 
what you have here found; regard it not 
as mere matter of present controversy; 
set not out resolved to refute it, and look 
ing about for the best way of doing so; 
seduce not yourself with the imagination 
that it comes of disappointment, or dis 
gust, or restlessness, or wounded feeling, 
or undue sensibility, or other weakness. 
Wrap not yourself round in the associa- 
tions of years past; nor determine that to 
be truth which you wish to be so, nor 
make an idol of cherished anticipations. 
lime is short, eternity is long.” 

If not for such explicit statements, 
however, it would be difficult to guess 
that this book is intended for the Jewish 
reader. At least not for the Jew who is 
a Jew in any religious sense of that word. 
None of the thinkers discussed, as far as 
can be gathered from Father Oe6ester- 
reicher’s book, encountered Christianity 
after a deliberate rejection of Jewish re- 
ligion. More than that, nowhere does it 
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appear that Judaism was ever a living 
claim in their lives. The only possible 
exceptions to this are Henri Bergson and 
Edith Stein; Bergson, because in discuss 
ing the prophets of Israel he says of them 
that “It is their voice we hear when a 
great injustice has been done and con- 
doned.”” Nevertheless, he refuses to in- 
clude the prophets among the true mys- 
tics, the bearers of a genuinely open 
morality, because their God is all too 
national, all too stern a judge. And 
Edith Stein’s first real meeting with Juda- 
ism occurs when, after her conversion to 
Catholicism in 1922, she accompanies her 
heartbroken mother to the Synagogue. 
“The sermon was beautiful, Edith, was 
it not?” asks her mother. “Yes indeed, 
mother,” she answers. “So one can be 
devout as a Jew?” “Certainly — if one has 
never met anything else.’”’ To which her 
mother responds with the age-old ques- 
tion the Jew asks of the Christian: “I 
don’t want to say anything against him, 
he may have been a very good man, but 
why did he make himself God?”’ 

These, then, are the only two points 
at which the encounter with Christianity 
which Father Oesterreicher describes is 
ty. of the Jew who is at least somewhat 
conscious of the Jewish God-encounte1 
and not of the Jew who moves to Chris- 
tianity because his is a spiritual waste- 
land. The question of Edith Stein’s 
mother remains unanswered — Father 
Oesterreicher does not even seem to real- 
ize the deep chord he has struck in the 
Jewish soul by asking it. And the case 
of Henri Bergson, too, is not fully cleared 
up. In his last will and testament, dated 
February 8, 1937, Bergson declares that 
his reflections have led him closer and 
closer to Catholicism, which he felt to 
be the complete fulfillment of Judaism. 
He adds: “I should have become a con- 
vert, had I not seen in preparation tor 
years...the formidable wave of anti- 
Semitism which is to sweep over the 
world. I want to remain among those 
who tomorrow will be persecuted.” To 
Father Oesterreicher this shows a “. . .de- 
fect in his philosophy’’ which lacked a 
clear concept of the nature of obligation. 
But is it not at least equally possible that 
instead of a defect, this choice repre- 
sented for Bergson a discovery, even if 


vague at first, that the workings of the 
historical order, as reflected in the des- 
tiny of Kneset Israel (The Community 
of Israel), somehow point to a pro 
founder obligation of the Jew toward his 
Judaism? The fact that it is the voice ol 
the Jewish prophets that resounds for 
sergson when a great injustice is done 
and condoned might indicate an ap 
proach to the understanding of Israel's 
commitment to its historic situation as a 
people to whom protest against injustice 
is its divine mission. Where the Christian 
God-encounter expresses itself most ade 
quately, perhaps, is in its rejection of a 
patently corrupt natural order, the Jew 
ish God-consciousness, on the other hand, 
comes to the fore in a meeting and a 
defeating of those powers of evil that 
stand in the way of the fulhllment of 
the divine historical plan. Bergson hears 
the Jewish prophets and chooses to re 
main a Jew when the tide of Amalek 
threatens to sweep over the earth be 
cause it is precisely the struggle against 
Amalek that constitutes one of the basi 
missions of Jewish election. 

And yet, though here and there a 
glimmer of understanding for Judaism 
emerges, the fact remains that not only 
Bergson, but Edith Stein—who em 
braced Catholicism in 1922, took the veil 
in 1934, and was gassed in Auschwitz in 
1942 as a Jewess—saw in Christianity 
the true way to the love of God. And, in 
different ways, the same is true of all the 
figures in this book. That at least in some 
cases this was the result of a genuine 
yearning for the religious that had been 
thwarted by a decaying culture is clear. 
It is equally clear that the tradition of 
Christian mysticism, the personalities of 
a St. Francis and a St. Teresa of Avila, 
contain the kind of authenticity that de- 
feats all argument and debate. Indeed, it 
has never been the purpose of histori 
Judaism to enter into such fruitless and 
self-defeating debate. Judaism, perhaps 
more than any other religion, has real- 
ized that the ways to God are many and 
that to insist upon imposing Judaism on 
the non-Jew is intrinsically wrong. The 
almost heart-rending tragedy comes in 
when a Jew, searching for God, remains 
ignorant of the Jewish vistas to God. 
When Bergson discusses true mysticism 
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and the way of life that is the ecstacy ol 
the love of God and His creatures, one 
is almost driven to distraction by the 
realization that he undoubtedly did not 
know ol a Simeon b. Yohai, a R. Isaac 
Luria and a Baal Shem and the many 
other works and lives that are the inne1 
core of traditional Judaism. One is al 
most driven to distraction on imagining 
what an Edith Stein, Ph.D., graduate of 
the University of Freiburg, student of 
Fdmund Husserl, would have heard and 
seen at the table of the Rabbi of Gur, 
or Chortkov, or Belz, or in the eyes ol 
any one olf hundreds of thousands ol 
poor, downtrodden and godly Jews ol 
that focus of Jewish life that was Eastern 
Europe. The writings of a Martin Buber 
bear testimony to the power that contact 
with authentic Judaism has over minds 
nurtured in the best of European culture 
and aflame with the thirst for God. 
There is no closer analogy to any ol the 
seven philosophers of Father Oester 
reicher's book than the case ol Franz 
Rosenzweig who, at a crucial juncture 
in his life, was at the pom ot conversion 
to Christianity but felt that such a con 
version must come not trom an indifte: 
ence to Judaism but from a devout prac 
tice of it. The result that this deeply hon 
est view had for Rosenzweig’s subsequent 
discovery of Judaism has been discussed 
only recently in current Jewish period 
icals 

It is difhcult to see how Edith Stein, 
lor instance, could have escaped the im 
pact that the writings of Buber and 
Rosenzweig made on the German aca 
demic world. And Bergson, too, with his 
developed interest in mysticism, should 
have at least been acquainted with the 
French version of the Zohar which ap 
peared in 1906. The reasons for the 
presence of such extensive blindspots in 
the education of people who, in most 
other respects, were erudite almost be 
yond respectability, is a fascinating topic 
for speculation. On one level, it is dith 
cult to resist seeing subconscious forces 
at work steering them away from areas 
that represented possibilities too difhcult 
to face. As usual, such a psychological ex 
planation does not, somehow, exhaust 
the problem. There must have been fa 
tors in the intellectual currents of the day 


that accounted for such psychological 
forces, even if these are admitted to have 
been present. Furthermore, it is not dith 
cult to attribute the almost cultivated 
ignorance of authentic Jewish sources 
displayed by thinkers like Bergson and 
Stein to the education they received 
Raised in the spirit of the Enlighten 
ment and its aftermath, they were the 
products of an educational system that 
devoted itself above all to a classical, 
humanistic viewpoint and not to the 
Hebraic influence on the personality of 
the West. The strictly Jewish educational 
institutions, on the other hand, had not 
vet succeeded in transmitting their heri 
tage in a context of general learning, 
thereby makine communicable ther 
message to a broader, less specialized au 
dience. And vet, movements like that olf 
the Wissenschaft des Judentums, imiti 
ated by Leopold Zunz in 1823, had been 
on the scene lone enough to make the 
thought of Judaism accessible in some 
measure even to pe ople untrained in the 
difheult Talmudic discipline. That 
thinkers like Bergson, Husserl and Edith 
Stein nevertheless knew as little about 
Judaism, or even its Western spokesmen, 
as they did, is a very curious fact in the 
history of thought 

Lhe possi bl value of Father Od€cestet 
reicher's study is to be sought not in the 
light its sheds on the relation between 
Christianity and the Jew whose Judaism 
is something significant, but in the por 
trait it draws of the intellectual climate 
ol the continent during the first hall of 
this century. Husserl’s phenomenological 
method made possible an exploration of 
areas of human experience that were 
held suspect by the more traditional neo 
Kantians of the Marburg school. The re 
jection of epistemology as the central 
problem in philosophic analysis opened 
the way for Husserl’s Wesensschau, which 
was a sort of intuition of the essences ol 
things. The application in the religious 
field of this method consisted of permit 
ting the suspension of the problem con 
cerning the reality of the objects in re 
ligious discourse and a concentration 
on the nature and relationships of these 
objects. Such a method is conducive to 
the evocation of religious experience 
since it fosters an intimacy with the ma 
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terials of religious thought. The religious 
orientation of Husserl and that of his 
chief expositor, Reinach, who was pre- 
maturely killed in Flanders in 1917, can 
generally be traced back to this methodo- 
logical innovation. Max Scheler, on the 
other hand, was led to the Church by his 
disappointment with the ethical empti- 
ness of the day. Father Oéesterreicher 
attributes his subsequent change of posi- 
tion to the refusal of the Church, in 1921, 
to declare his existing marriage null and 
void and not to a sincere philosophic 
change of orientation. It is curious, how 
ever, that in 1924 there was published in 
Germany a study by P. H. Lennerz, S. ]., 
who maintains that Scheler’s teaching is 
basically irreconcilable with that of the 
Church. Father Oesterreicher does not 
seem to be aware of the existence of this 
study. 

The outstanding remaining fact is that 
Father Oesterreicher has not established 
the thesis that is implicit in the title of 
this book. If Judaism is crumbling it is 
not because of the Christian orientation 
of these seven thinkers who never were 
figures in Judaism. The heaviness of 
heart that remains for the Jewish reader 
results from the great sense of loss of 
potentially good material for the sanctu 
aries of Israel. One is appalled to believe 
that such a simple explanation as ig 
norance of the language and materials 
of their faith could account for the 
abandonment of the faith in which they 


could have lived and labored fruitfully 
Che potentialities of souls like Edith 
Stein and Simone Weil are specifically 
those of Jewish religiosity. They harbored 
the forces that exploded into the poetry 
of the Zohar, Lurianic mysticism and 
Chassidism. The social protest of a Berg 
son and the earlier Simone Weil is rooted 
in that practical, political mysticism 
which is the unique achievement of the 
Jewish prophets. Martin Buber expresses 
this when, in speaking of Bergson’s rela 
tion to Judaism, he writes (JUDAISM, 
April, 52): The “concept of man’s voca 
tion as a co-worker with God is empha 
sized by Bergson as the goal of that mysti 
cism which he glorifies and which he does 
not find in Judaism; it is, however, a 
fundamentally Jewish concept.” Not to 
know these facts meant for these people 
not to know what they themselves funda 
mentally were. It meant not to recognize 
the elemental forces that were stirring 
within themselves and that demanded 
expression. The tragedy implicit in this 
situation is that of ignorance. And it ts 
the reading of such a book as that ol 
Father Oesterreicher that explains to a 
large extent the almost inborn fear the 
lew has of ignorance. When the Rabbis 
of the Talmud taught that the studs 
of the Torah is equal in value to every 
thing in it, they almost foresaw the havo 
that ignorance has brought to the Jew 
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